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MY SISTER KATE. 


BY ANDREW PICKEN: 


‘There is a low read, (but it is not much frequented, for 
it is terribly round about,) that passed at the foot of the 
range of hills that skirt the long and beautiful gut or Forth 
of the Clyde, in the west of Scotland: and as you goalong 
this road, either up or down, the sea or frith is almost at 
your very side, the hills rising above you; and you are 
just opposite to the great black and blue mountains on the 
other side of the gut, that sweep in heavy masses, or jut 
out in bold capes, at the mouth of the deep locks that run 
from the Frith into the picturesque highlands of Argyle- 
shire. 

You may think of the scene what you please, because 
steam-boating has, of late years, profaned it somewhat 
into commonness, and defiled its pure air with filthy puffs 
of coal smoke; and because the Comet and all her unfor- 
tunate passengers were sunk to the bottom of this very 
part of the Frith; and because a little time previous, a 
whole boatful of poor highland reaper girls were also run 
down in the night-time, while they were asleep, and 
drowned, near the Clough lighthouse hard by; but if you 
were to walk this road by the seaside any summer after- 
noon, going towards the bathing village of Gourock, you 
would say, as you looked across to the highlands, and up 
the Clyde, towards the rock of Dumbarton Castle, that 
there are few scenes more truly magnificent and interest- 
ing. 

"Phere is a little village exactly opposite to you, looking 
across the Frith, which is called Dunoon, and contains 





sied herself about her father’s fishing gear, and run up 
and down ‘among the breaks on the brae,’ behind the cot- 
tages, or took her wandering off all the way to the Clough 
lighthouse at the point; or she would skip on the yellow 
sand of the sea, beyond her father’s boat, when the tide 
was low, as he used to say, just like a water-wagtail; so 
that she was allowed to be as merry as she was pretty, 
and put every one in a good humor that looked at her. I 
say things continued inthis way until a gentleman, who, 
it turned out, was all the way ‘rom London, came to lodge 
in Greenock, or Gourock, or Innerkip, or somewhere not 
far distant; and, being a gentleman, and, of courge, at 
liberty to do every sort of out of the way thing that he 
pleased, he got a manner of coming down and wandering 
about among the cottages, and asking questions concern- 
ing whatevur he chose of the fishermen; and then it was 
not long until he got his eyes upon Kate. 

‘The gentleman,’ as her sister used to tell afterwards, 
‘was perfectly ill, and smitten about our Kate. He was 
not able,’ she said, ‘to take the least rest, but was down 
constantly about us for weeks; and then got to talking to 
and walking with Kate, she linking her arm in his beneath 
the hill, just as it had been sir Michael Stewart and my 
lady: and then such presents as he used to bring for her, 
bought in the grand shop of Baillie Macnicol, at Green- 
ock; gowns, and shawls, and veils, and fine chip hats, nev- 
er speaking of ribbons, an’ Jace edging, an’ mob caps— 
perfectly beautiful.’ 

The whole of the other fishermen’s daughters became 
mad with envy at poor Kate, and admiration of her new 
dress, which some said was mostly bought by her father 
after all, who wanted to have his daughter made a lady 
of; and now nothing was heard in the hamlet but murmur- 











the burying-place of the great House of Argyle; and 
which, surrounded by a patch of green cultivated land, 
sloping pleasantly from the sea, and cowering snugly by 
itself, with its picturesque cemetery, under the great blue 
hills frowning behind, looks, from across the Frith, abso- 
lutely like a tasteful little haunt of the capricious spirit of 
romance. 

Well, between this road, on the lowland side of the 
Frith, and the water’s edge, and before it winds off round 
by the romantic seat of sir Michael Shaw Stewart, far- 
ther up, there stands, or stood, two or three small fishing 
cottages; which, from the hills nearly over them, from 
which General Brisbane used to look after the stars, or 
from the sea as you sailed past, look just like white 
shells of a large size, dropped fancifully down upon the 
green common between the hills and the road. In these 
cottages, it was observed, the fishermen had numerous fa- 
milies, who, while young, assisted them in their healthful 
employment; and that the girls, of which there was a 
number, were so wild in their contented seclusion, that if 
any passenger on the road stopped to observe them, as they 
sat in groups on the green, mending their father’s nets, 
they would take alarm, and rise and run on like fawns, 
and hide among the rocks by the sea, or trip back into the 
cottages. Now it happened, once on a time, that a great 
event took place to one of the cottager’s daughters, which 
for a lgng period deranged and almost destroyed the happy 
equality in which they had hitherto lived; and becoming 
the theme of discourse and inquiry concerning things be- 
yond the sphere of fisher people and all their neighbors, 
as far as Gourock, introduced among them no small degree 
of ambition and discontent. 


ings and discontented complaints; every girl looking at 
herself in the little cracked glass that her father used to 
shave by, to see if she was pretty, and wishing and iong- 
ing, not only for a lover of her own, but even fora gentle- 
man. Soas matters grew serious, andthe gentleman was 
fairly in love, old Martin M’Leod, who looked sharply af- 
ter Kate, behooved to have sundry conversations with the 
gentleman about her: and masters being appointed to 
teach her various things, which the fisher folks never 
heard of, but which were to turn her into a lady, Kate 
and t entleman, after a time, were actually married, 
in Greeflock new church, and set off for London, or some 
other grand place, to live where the king and all the great 
people lived, and to drink wipe and wheel about in a car- 
riage forevermore. « 

During all this timg/ there were various opinions among 
the fisher people, how that Kate never was particularly in 
love with the gentleman; and some even said that she was 
in love with somebody else, (for pretty maidens must al- 
ways be in ee or at least, that some of the youths of 
the neighborhood were in love with her; but then the old 
folks said that love was only for gentle-people who could 
afford to pay for it; and that when a gentleman was pleas- 
ed to fall in love, no one had any right to say him nay, or 
pretend to set up against him. Some of the young women 
ventured to contest this doctrine, and cited various cases 
from the authority of printed ba]lads bought at the Green- 
ock fair, at a half-penny each; and also from the tradition- 
ary literature of Argyleshire, which was couched in the 
mellifluous numbers of the Gelic language; but however 
this might be, the fame of Catharine M’Leod’s happy mar- 
riage, and great fortune, was noised abroad, exceedingly, 





There was one of the fishermen, a remarkably decent, 
well disposed highlandman, from the opposite shore of 
Argyleshire, named Martin M’Leod, and he had two 
daughters, the youngest of which, as was no uncommon 
case, turned out to be remarkably and even delicately 
beautiful. i 


But nobody ever saw or thought any thing about the 


beauty of Catharine M’Leod, except it might be some of 


the growing young men in the neighboring cottages, se- 
veral of whom began, at times, to look at her with a sort 


of wonder, and seemed to feel a degree of awe in her com-} 


pany; while her family took an involuntary pride in her 
beyond all others; and her oldest sister somehow imitated 
her in every thing, and continually quoted her talk, and 
trumpeted about among the neighbors what was said and 
done by ‘my sister Kate.’ 

Things continued in this way as Kate grew to woman- 
hood, and she was the liveliest little body about the place, 


among the fisher people throughout these coasts, as well as 
about Gourock and all the parts adjacent. 

As to the gentleman, it was found out that his name 
was Mr. Pounteney, and that little Kate M’Leod was now 
Mrs. Pounteney, and a great London lady; but what qua- 
lity of a gentleman Mr. Pounteney really was, was a mat- 
ter of much controversy and discussicn. ‘Some said that 
he was a great gentleman, and others thought that from 
various symptoms he was not a very great gentleman; 
|| some went so far as to say he was a lord or a prince, while 
others maintained that he was only a simple esquire, al- 
though he might yet be turned into a belted knight, or ba- 
ronet, like sir Michael, who lived in the neighborhood, 
which the king could make him, any day he chose, by 
knocking him down with a sword: for it was part of the 
king’s business to make knights and lords, and this was 
the way he didit. But as the fisherpeople, among whom 











and used to sing co divertingly at the house-end, as she bu- 
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Kate had been reared, did not understand what a knight 
meant, nor any thing of these high matters; and from the 
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rising ambition of fisher girls, to get gentlemen as well 

as Kate, were much occupied in discussions about the qua- 

lity of her and her husband; her eldest sister, Flora, was 

constantly appealed to, and drawn out wherever she went, 

upon this interesting subject. 

Nothing, therefore, could be talked of wherever Flora 

M’Leod went, but about ‘my sister Kate,’ and she was. 
quite in request every where, because she could talk of the 

romantic history and happy fortune of her lucky sister. 

Mrs. Pounteney’s house in London, therefore, Mrs. Poun- 

teney’s grand husband, and Mrs. Pounteney’s coach, exci- 

ted the admiration and the discontent of all the fisher- 

men’s daughters, for many miles round this romantic sea- 

coast and these quiet cottages under the hills, where the 

simple people lived upon their fish, and did not know that 

they were happy—Many a long summer’s day, as the 

girls sat working their nets ona knoll towards the sea, the 

sun that shone warm upon their indolent limbs on the 

grass, and the breeze that blew from the Frith, or swept 

round from the flowery woods of Ardgoman, seemed less 

grateful and delicious, from their discontented imaginings 

about the fortune of Mrs. Pounteney; and many a sweet 
and wholesome supper of fresh boiled fish was made to 
lose its former relish, or was even embittered by obtrusive 
discourse about the fine wines and the gilded grandeur of 
‘my sister Kate.’ Even the lads in the neighborhood, 
fine fearless youths, found a total alteration in their sweet- 
hearts; their discourse was not relished, their persons 
were almost despised—and there was no happiness found 
for a fisherman’s daughter, but what was at least to ap- 
proach to the taste of grandeur and felicity so fortunately 
obtained by ‘my sister Kate.’ 

The minds of Kate’s family were socarried by her good 
fortune, that vague wishes and discontented repinings fol- 
lowed their constant meditations upon her lucky lot. Flora 
had found herself above marrying a fisherman; and a 
young fellow, called Bryce Cameron, who had long waited 
for her, and whose brother Allan was once a sweetheart 
of Kate’s herself, being long ago discarded; and she not 
perceiving any chance of a gentleman making his appear- 
ance to take Bryce’s place, became melancholy and 
thoughtful; she began to fear that she was to have nobody 
and her thoughts ran constantly after London and Mrs. 
Pounteney. With these anxiéus wishes, vague hopes be- 
gan to mix of some lucky turn to her own fortune, if she 
were only in the way of getting to be a lady: and at 
length she furmed the high wish, and even the adventurous 
resolve, of going all the way to London, just to get one 
peep at her sister’s happiness. 

When this ambition seized Flora M’Leod, she let the old 
people have no rest, nor did she spare any exertion to get the 
means of making her proposed pilgrimage to London. In 
the course of a fortnight from its serious suggestion, she. 
with a golden guinea in her pocket, and two one pound 
notes of the Greenock bank, besides other coins and valu- 
ables, and even a little old fashioned Highland broach 
with which the quondam hover of her sister, Allan Came- 
ron, had the temerity to intrust to her, to be especially re- 
turned into the hands of the great lady when she should 
see her, besides a hundred other charges and remembran- 
ces from the neighbors, she set off onc dewy morning in 
summer, carrying her shoes and stockings in her hand, to 
make her way to London, to get a sight of every thing 
great, and particularly of her happy sister Kate. 

Many a weary mile did Flora M’Leod walk, and ride, 
and sail, through unknown places, and in what she called 
foreign parts; for strange things and people met her eye, 
and long dull regions of country passed her like a rapid 
vision, as she was wheeled toward the great capital and 
proper centge of England. After traveling to a distance 
that was perfectly amazing, she was set down in London, 
and inquired her way, in the best English she could com 
mand, into one of those long brick streets, of dark and 
dull gentility, to which she was directed; and after much 
trouble and some expense, at length found the door of her 
| sister’s house. She stood awhile, considering, on the steps 
of the mansion, and felt a sort of fear of lifting the big 
iron knocker that seemed to grin down upon her; for she 
was not in the habit of knocking at great folks’ doors, and 
almost trembled lest somebody from within would frown 
her into nothing, even by their high and lofty looks. 

And yet she thought the house was not so dreadfully 
grand after all;—not at all such as she had imagined, for 











she had passed houses much bigger and grander than this 
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great gentleman’s; it was not even the largest in its own 
street, and looked dull and dingy, and shut up with blinds 
and rails, having a sort of melancholy appearance. At 
least, it was not at all equal, she thought, to many of the 
white stone villas by the Frith of Clyde, that sate so proud- 
ly on the hill face, opposite the sea. near her father’s cot- 
tage, with their doors wide open to receive the summer 
air or welcome the passing traveler, and their windows 
gleaming in the evening sun, before it dipped behind the 
big mountains of Argyleshire. 

{t was strange that reflections about home, and go en- 
chanting of its value, should pass through her mind at the 
very door where lived herenvied sister in London! but she 
must not linger, but see what was inside. She lifted up 
the iron knocker, and as it fell the very clang of it, and its| 
echo inside, smote upon her heart with a sensation of| 
strange apprehension. A powdered man opened it, and| 
stared at her with an inquisitive, impertinent look, then 
saucily asked what she wanted.—Flora courtesied low to 
the servant from perfect terror, saying that she wanted to 
see Mrs. Pounteney. 

‘And what can you want with Mrs. Pounteney, young 
woman, I should like to know!’ said the fellow; for Flora 
neither looked like a milliner’s woman, nor any other sort 
of useful person likely to be wanted by a lady. 

Flora had laid various pretty plans in her own mind, 
about taking her sister by surprise, and seeing how she 
would look at her before she spoke, and so forth; at least 
she had resolved not to affront her, by making herself known | 
as her sister before the servants; but the man looked at her 
with such suspicion, and spoke so insolent, that she abso- 
lutely began to fear, from the interrogations of this 
fellow, that she would be refused admittance to her own 
sister, and was forced to explain and reveal herself, be- 
fore the outer door was fully opened to her. At length 
she was conducted, on tiptoe, along a passage, and then 
up stairs, until she wa% placed in a little back dressing- 
room. ‘The servant then went into the drawing-room, 
where sat two ladies at opposite sides of the apartment, 
there to announce Flora’s message. 

On a sofa, near the window, sat a youthful figure, ele- 
gantly formed, but petite, with a face that need not be 
described, further than that the features were small and 
pretty, and that, as a whole, it was rich in the nameless 
expression of simple beauty. Her dress could not have 
been plainer, to be silk of the best sort; but the languid 
discontent, if not melancholy, with which the female, yet 
quite in youth, gazed towards the window, or bent over a 
little silk netting with which she carelessly employed her- 
self, seemed to any observer strange and unnatural at her 
time of life. Ata table near the fire was seated a wo- 
man, almost the perfect contrast to this interesting figure, 
in the person of Mr. Pountency’s eldest sister, a hard-fa- 
ced, business-like person, who, with pen and ink before 
her, seemed busy among a parcel of household accounts, 
and the characteristic accompaniment of a bunch of keys 
rattling at her elbow. 

The servant approached as if fearful of being noticed 
by ‘the old man,’ as he was accustomed to call Miss Poun- 
teney, and, in a half whisper, intimated to the little figure, 
that a female wanted to see her. 

‘Eh! what!—what is it you say, John!’ cried the lady 
among the papers, noticing this maneuvre of the servant. 

‘Nothing, Madam; it is a person that wants my lady.’ 

‘Your lady, sirrah! it must be me!—Eh! what!’ 

‘No madam, she wants to see Mrs. Pounteney, particu- 
larly.’ 

‘Ah, John?’ said the little lady on the sofa; ‘just refer 
her to Miss Pounteney. ‘here is nobody can want n:e.’ 

‘Wants to sce Mrs. Pounteney particularly!’ resumed 
the sister-in-law: ‘how dare you bring in such a message, 
sirraht Mrs. Pounteney particularly, indeed! who is she 
sirraht Who comes here with such a message while J 
am in the house!’ 

‘You must be mistaken, John,’ said the little lady sigh- 
ing, who was once the lovely Kate M’Leod of the fishing 
cottage in Scotland; just let Miss Pounteney speak to her. 
You need not come to me.’ 

‘No, madam,’ said the servant, addressing Miss Poun- 
teney, the natural pertness of his situation now returning 
to overcome his dread of the oldone! ‘This young person 
wants to see my mistress directly, and I have put her into 
her dressing-room: pray ma’am, go,’ he added respectfully 
to the listless Kate. 

‘Do you come here to give your orders, sirrah!’ exclaim- 
ed Miss Pounteney, rising like a fury, and licking the 
footstool half way across the room, ‘and to put strange 
people of your own accord into any dressing-room in this 
house! and to talk of your mistress, and wanting to speak 
to her directly, and privately, while J am here! I wonder 
what sister Becky would say, or Mr. Pounteney, if he 
were home?’ 

The ‘old one’s wrath’ being now aroused. she next di- 
verged into a tirade of abuse of John, for various crimes 
and misdemeanors, with which her examination of the 
documents before her furnished matter of accusation 
against him, on his household matters, and into which she 
contrived to include the trembling little victim on the sv- 














fa, While she was at the height of this, her sister Becky 





entered the room, and, as usual, helped up the bawl, or 
rather added fuel to the angry storm with which she rag- 
ed against the man, who listened with the true sneer of 
a lackey, made insolent by unlady-like abuse; and also 
against the unoffending and melancholy Kate, who bore it 
all with a look of hopeless resignation. 

John, however, coxcomb as he sometimes was, had too 
much natural gallantry not to feel strongly on the part of 
his oppressed mistress, and too much common sense not 
to see the misery of a house divided against itself; besides, 
he hated his two real mistresses as much as he loved the 
interesting stranger, who ought to have been such.—With- 
out taking notice, therefore, of all the accusations and 
abuse thrown upon him, he stepped up again to the little 
figure on the sofa, and begged of her to see the young per- 
son who waited for her. 


‘I’il have no whispering here!’ exclaimed Miss Ponten- | 


ney, coming forward in wrath,—‘what is the meaning of 
all this, Kate!—who is this person in your dressing-room 
—I insist upon knowing; 1 shall let my brother know all 
about this secresy! 

‘Who is it, John? Do just bring her here, and put an 
end to this!’ said Kate, ivaploringly, te the man. 

‘Madam,’ said John at last to his trembling mistress,— 
‘it is your sister!’ 

‘Who, John!’ cried Kate, starting to her feet—‘my sis- 
ter Flora, my own sister, from Clyde side, speak, John, 
are you sure!” 

‘Yes, Madam, your sistex froin Seotland.’ 

‘Oh, where is she, where is she! let me go.’ 
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‘No, no, you must be mistaken, Jvhn;’ said the lady! 
with the keys, stepping forward to interrupt the anxious | 
Kate; ‘John, this is all a mistake,’ she added syroothly; 
‘Mrs. Pounteney has no sister!—John you may leave the 
room:’ and she gave a determined look to the other sister, 
who stood astonished. 

The moment the servant left the room, Miss Pounteney 
came forward, and stood in renewed rage over the fragile, 
melancholy Kate, and burst out with, ‘What is this, Kate! 
Is it really possible, after what you know of my mind, and 
all our minds, that you have dared to bring your poor re- 
lations into my brotlier’s house? That it is not enough | 
that we are to have the disgrace of your mean connec- 
tions, but we are to have your sisters and brothers to no 
end coming into the very house, and sending up their beg- 
garly names and designations by the very servants! Kate, 
I must not permit this. I will not, I shall not:’ and she 
stamped with rage. 

‘Oh, Miss Pounteney,’ said Kate with clasped hands, 
‘will you not let me go arfd see my sister! Will you just 
let me go and weep on the neck of my poor Flora! I will 
go toa private place, I will go to another house if you 
please; I will do-any thing when I return to you, if I ever 
return, for I care not if 1 never come into this unhappy 
house more!’ and, uttering this, almost with a shriek, she 
burst past the two women, and ran through the rooms to 
seek her sister. 

Meantime Flora had sat so long waiting, without seeing 
her sister, that she began tofeel intense anxiety; and fan- 
cying her little Kate wished to forget her, because*she was 
poor, had worked herself up into a resolution of assumed 
coldness, when she heard a hurried step, and the door was 
instantly opened. Kate ed for a moment after her 
entrance, and stood gazing upon the companion of her 
youth, with alook of such passionate joy, that Flora’s in- 
tended coldness was entirely subdued—and the two sis- 
ter’s rushed into each other’s arms, in all the ecstacy of 
sisterly love. 

‘Oh, Flora, Flora! my dear happy Flora!’ cried Kate, 
when she could get words, after the first burst of weep- 
ing; ‘have you really come all the way to London to see 
me! poor me!’ and her tears and sobs were again like to 
choke her. 

‘Kate, my dear little Kate;’ said Flora, ‘this is not the 
way Iexpected to find you. Do not greet so dreadfully; 
surely you are not happy, Kate!’ 

‘But you are happy, Flora:’ said Kate, weeping; ‘and 
how is my good highland father, and mother, and my 
brother Daniel! Ah! I think, Flora, your clothes have 
the very smell of the seashore, and of the bark of the nets, 
and of the heather hills of Argyleshire. Alas! the hap- 
py days you remind me of, Flora.’ 

‘And so, Kate, you are not so happy, after all,’ said 
Flora, looking incredulously in her face, ‘and you are so 
thin, and pale, and your eyes are so red; and yet you have 
such a grand house, Kate! Tell me if you are really not 
happy!’ 

‘I have no house, Flora,’ said Kate, after a little, ‘nor, 
I may say, no husband. ‘They are both completely ruled 
by his vixen sisters, who kept house for him before he mar- 
ried me, and still have the entire ascendency over him. 
My husband, too, is not naturally good tempered; yet he 
once loved me, and I might enjoy some little happiness in 
this new life if he had the feeling or the spirit to treat me 
as his wife, and free himself and the house from the do- 
minion of his sisters, especially the eldest. But I believe 
he is rather disappointed in his ambitious career, and in 
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sometimes sour and unhappy; and I have <o bear it all; 
for he is afraid of these women; and J, the youngest in 
the family, and the only one who has the chance of being 
good tempered, am—on account of my low origin—forced 
to bear the spleen of all this unhappy house!’ 

‘But, Kate, surely your husband would not behave so 
bad as to cast up to you that your father was a fisherman, 
when he took you from the bonnie himself, and when he 
once thought himself so happy to get you!” 

‘Alas! he does indeed!—too often—too often; when he 
is crossed abroad, and when his sisters set him on: and 
that is very mean of him; and so humbles me, Flora, 
when I am sitting at his table, that I cannot lift my head; 
and I am so sad, and so heart-broken among them all!’ 

‘Bless me! and can people be really so miserable,’ said 
Flora, simply, ‘who have plenty of money, and silk dres- 
ses to wear every morn, they rise!’ 

‘It is little you know, my happy Flora, of artificial life 
here in London,’ said Kate, mournfully.—*As for dress, I 
cannot even order one but as my sister-in-law chooses; and 
as for happiness, I have left it behind me on the beautiful 
banks of the Clyde. Oh, that I were there again!’ 

‘Poor little Kate!’ said Flora, wistfully looking again 
in her sister’s face; ‘and is that the end of all your grand 
marriage, that has set a’ the lasses crazy, from the Fairly 
Roads toGourock Point.—I think I'll gang back and mar- 
ry Bruce Cameron after a’.’ 

‘Is Allan Cameron married yet!’ said Kate, sadly. 
‘When did you see blithe and bonne Allan Cameron.— 
Alas! the day!’ 

‘He gave me this brooch to return to you, Kate,’ said 
Flora, taking the brooch out of her bosom. ‘I wish he 
had not gien it to me for you, for you’re vex’d enough al- 
ready.’ 

‘Ah! well you may say I am vex’d enough,’ said she, 
weeping and contemplating the brooch —‘Tell Allan 
Cameron, that Iam sensible [ did not use him well—that 
my vain heart was lifted up; but I have suffered for it— 
many asad and sleepless night I have lain in my bed, and 
thought of the delightful days I spent near my father’s 
cottage in Scotland, and about you, and about Allan. 
Alas! just tell him not to think more of me; for I am a 
sad and sorry married woman, out of my sphere; and 
afraid to speak to my own people, panting my heart out 
and dying by inches, like the pretty silver fish that floun- 
dered on the hard stones after my father had taken them 
out of their own clear water.’ 

‘God help you, Kate!’ said Flora, rising: ‘you will 
break my heart with grief about you. Let me out of this 
miserable house! Let me leave you and all your grandeur, 
since I cannot help you; and I will pray for you, my poor 
Kate, every night at my bedside, when I get back to the 
bonnie shore of Argyleshire.’ 

Sad was the parting of the two weeping sisters, and 
many akissof fraternal affection embittered, yet sweeten- 
ed, the hour: and anxious was Flora M’Leod to turn her 
back upon the great city of London, and to journey north- 
wards to her own home in Scotland. 

It was a little before sun-down, on a Sunday evening, 
shortly after this, that a buzz of steam, let off at the Mid 
Quay of Greenvck, indicated that a steamboat had come 
in; and it proved to be from the fair seaport of Liverpool, 
having on board Flora M’Leod, just down from London. 
The boat, as it passed, had been watched by the cottagers 
where she lived up the Frith; and several of them, their 
day’s work being over, set out towards the Clough to see 
if there was any chance of meeting Flora. 

Many were the congratulations, and more the inquiries, 
when they met Flora, lumbering homeward with her bun- 
dle and her umbrella, weary and looking anxiously out for 
her own sweet cottage by Clyde side. ‘Ah Flora! is this 
you’ cried the whole at once; ‘and are you really here 
again—and how is your sister, and all the other great peo- 
ple in London? and, indeed, it is very good of you not to 
look the least proud, after coming from such a*grand 
place?’ 

With such congratulations was Flora welcomed again 
among the light-hearted fisher people in the West of Scot- 
land. But it was observed that her tone had quite altered, 
and her own humble contentment had completely return- 
ed. In short, to bring our story to a close, she was short- 
ly after married to Bryce Cameron, and various other mar- 
riages soon followed; for she gave such an account of 
what she had seen with her eyes, that a complete revolu- 
tion took place in the sentiments of the whole young peo- 
ple of the neighborhood.. 

It was observed, in the hamlet, that the unhappy Mr. 
Pounteney was never named, after this, by any but with 
a melancholy shake of the head; the ambition of the 
girls, to get getlemen, seemed quite extinguished; and 
Flora, in time, began to nurse children of her own in hum- 
ble and pious contentment. 

She received many letters after this from London over 
which she often wept to herself, while she prayed in pri- 
vate that poor Mrs. Pounteney might yet experience hap- 
pier days; but she was never heard to utter one vaunting 
word more concerning ‘my sister Kate.'—Dominie’s Le- 








the hopes he entertained of matches for his sisters, and is 


gacy. 
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; to the woods and the storm. 
aoel The following impassioned burst of deep and ardent 
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( He had grown old in the 
forest, but like the aged and knotty oak, a vestige still re- 
mained of his antiquity and hardihood. When I saw 











Tur Orrentan ANNUAL.—A little boy happened to 
be washed froma catamaram which was managed by his 
father, who was thus early initiating him into the hard- 
ships of that mode of life which he intended him to pureue, 
and before he could be rescued from the turbulent waters, 
a shark drew him under and he was seen no more. The 
father lost not a moment. but calmly rose, and placing be- 
tween his teeth a large knife, which he carried sheathed 
in his cummerband, piunged beneath the lashing waves, 
He disappeared for some tine, but alter a while was occa- 
sionally seen to rise and then dive under the billows, as if 
actively engaged with his formidable foe. ‘Tt was a pe- 
riod of awful suspense to those who were anxiously watch- 
ing the issue from the boats outside the surf, After a 
while the white foam was visibly tinged with blood, which 
was viewed with a sensation of horror by those who 
could only surmise what was going on under the water. 
The man was again seen to rise and disappear, so that 
the work of death was evidently not yet complete. Af- 
ter some further time had elapsed, to the astonishment of 
all who had assembled on the beach, for by this time a 
considerable crowd had collected, the body of a. large 
shark was’ seen for a few moments above the whitening 
spray, which it completely crimsoned, and then disappear- 
ed: inan instant after, the man rose above the surf, and 
made for the shore. He seemed nearly exhausted, but 
had not a single mark upon his body, which bore any evi- 
dence whatever of the perilous conflict in which he had 
been recently engaged. He had scarcely landed, when 
an immense shark was cast upon the beach by the billows. 
It was quite dead, and was immediately dragged by the 
assembled natives beyond the reach of the surge. It pre- 
sented a most striking spectacle, exhibiting fatal proots 
of the terrific struggle which had ensued between this 
ravenous tyrant of the deep and the bereaved father. He 
had indeed taken a most signal revenge. On the body of 
the huge creature were several deep gashes, from one of 
which the intestines protruded. The knife had been evi- 
dently plunged into the belly, and drawn downward with 
unerring precision, presenting an immense wound nearly 
a vard long. ‘There were also several deep incisions 
about the gills, and below the fins; inshort, it is impossible 
to describe the fearful evidences which the monster exhi- 
bited of the prowess and dexterity of its determined ag- 
gressor, who had so boldly perilled his life to re, enge the 
death, as it was afterwards ascertained, of his only child. 
As soon as the shark was drawn to a place of security, it 
was opened, when the head and limbs of the boy were ta- 
ked from its stomach. The body was completely dismem- 
bered, and the head severed from it; the different parts, 
however, were scarcely at all mutilated. It would seem 
that, after separation, they had been immediately swal- 
lowed, without being submitted to the previous procea@*6f 
mastication. The moment the father saw the truncated 
remains of the little object of his affection, the habitual 
coldness of the Hindoo merged in the tenderness of the 
parent, and he for the moment gave way to the agonies of 
his heart. He threw himself upon the sand, and mourn- 
ed his bereavement— 

“With sad, unhelpful tears;” 

but soon recovering his constitutional serenity, he unrol- 
led his dripping turban, and having placed the several re- 
mains of hischild inthe ragged depository, bore them to 
his fragile tenement of bamboo and palm leaves, in order 
to prepare them for immediate cremation. Upon being ask- 
ed to relate the particulars of his encounter with the 
shark, he stated, that as soon as he had plunged into the 
water, which ye did in a few moments after the child had 
been dragged under by his powerful enemy, he saw the 
monster in the act of swallowing its victim. He instant- 
ly made towards it, and struck it with his knife upon the 
gills. By this time it had completely gorged its prey, 
and did not at all seem disposed to enter upon the en- 
counter to which it had been so roughly challenged. Ha- 
ving received a second stroke on the gills, it rose towards 
the surface followed by its assailant, who kept plunging 
the knife into various parts of its body. ‘The monster turn- 
ed several times to seize its adversary, who dexterously 
evaded the intended visitation by diving under it renew- 
ing the knife. The shark’s voracity had been so com- 
pletely appeased by the meal which it had just made, that it 
showed little disposition to continue the conflict until 
repeated trenchings from the formidadle knife of its de- 
termined foe roused it to desperate resistance, when it 
turned again upon its back, though with less activity than 
these creatures are wont todo when craving for food; but 
the man dived rapidly under it, and, watching his oppor- 
tunity, as soon as the shark regained its natural position, 
plunged the keen knife into his belly, and drew the wea- 
pon downward with all his strength, thus inflicting that 
morta] wound which the creature exhibited upon the strand. 
After this it made atremendous splashing for a few mo- 
ments, then sank apparently lifeless to the bottom. See- 
ing that the strife was at an end, the man made for the 
shore, and shortly after the huge carcase was cast upon 
the beach. 





we ever met with; the prose of the writer is imbued with 
the very spirit of poetry, while his warm and excited 
passion gushes forth in a resistless current of glowing 
eloquence. It seems archdeacon Wilkins was exceeding- 
ly displeased with Mr. Howitt’s ‘ History of Priestcraft,’ 
and in angry reply to that work makes use of the terms, 
—‘ You, sir, are a Quaker,—you, sir. are a poet,—you, 


out of his vocation. Mr. Howitt thus sarcastically and 
eloquently replies: 
‘ What business had I to quit my laboratory, and in- 


which, according to Cicero, ‘ adolescentiam alunt, senec- 
tutem oblectant, domi, non impediunt furis; pernoctant 
nobiscum, peregrinatur!? What business had I to do 
this! It is true, little as I have done, I have already had 
my reward, inthe life and strength and joy of my own 
spirit, and in the communion into which it has brought 
me with some of the first of minds. What business had 
Burns to leave his fields where he 
*Walked in glory and in: joy, 

Following the pieugh along th: mountain's side ?’ 
Why left he his fathoming of ale firkins, to write the 
merry Tam O'Shanter; the beautiful picture of humble 
and pious Scottish lite—the Cottar’s Saturday night; and 
songs and sinall povias, to whose quick spirit the heart of 
the Scottish exis, .sencamped ly Indian rivers wild,’ 
throbs tumaltaousiy, 

+ And glows and gladdens a‘ the charms 

Of Scotia’s woos and waterval!s ?’ 
And what business had Hogg to march out of Ettrick 





Edinburgh, strong in his marvellous resolve to enrol his 
name amid the poets of the land! Oh, James, James, 
‘with whom hast thou left those few sheep in the wilder- 
ness! I knew thy pride, and the haughtiness of thy 
heart?’ What business hadst thou at the queen’s wake! 
at the court of queen Hynde!—reclining in the glen, list- 
ening tothe unearthly words of the pare Kilmeny; dane- 
ing with the fairies, telling of the Brownie of Bodsbeck; 
or singing one strong and peerless song of God’s omni- 
presence! What business had Allan Ramsay to go be- 
fore thee, chanting to the Gentle Shepherd? or a far 
greater Allan to come after thee from the depths of Niths- 
dale, and casting down his mallet and chisel among his 


all the fair handiworks of Chantrey! 


ballads of his own! 
* ¢A wet sheet and a flowing sea.’ 


ral functions. 
ness had’st thou with these things! 


nobility! 


care to become famous! 


edness was theirs! 


state priests! 
sumption of his. 


spoiling us with so much good poctry! 


dramas? 


ding of multitudinous volumes might we have been spared 


its of your profession!’ 
the very peasantry of the country, ascend to eminence 


of them, with the happy daring of sir Richard Arkwright 
reached distinction by overstepping the proper limits o 
their original professions. 
more questionable, for archdeacon Wilkins questions it! 


THE PANTHER HUNTER. 





him first, he reminded me of a dilapidated and deserted 
fortress, decaying, but stillstrong. I courted his ac 
ance, and many is the time that I 
during the dreary months, at the bright fire the industy’ _ 
of age had kindled. I loved the old man, but that love 
could not have originated in pity for his misfortunes—go, "g' 


have warmed m 


sir, are a chemist:’—and then upbraids him for stepping 


dulge in the pleasure of literatures! in those pursuits||laugh as he recollected them. 


forest, and go waving his gray tartan up the street of 


native rocks, dare to enter London and seat himself amid 


What had he to 
do with collecting the songs of Scotland, or making 


What were they to him!—he was overstepping his natu- 


Washington left his farming to liberate his country; F’rank- 
lin his types to frame a constitution for her, and Dr. Wil- 
kins was not at hand to cry ‘‘ over-step not the proper lim- 
From the ranks of trade, from 


clergymen, lawyers, and merchants; three-fourths of our 
nobility have sprung from the same source; and yet the 
enterprise of these men is very qvestionable, for numbers 


he was happy as spring birds! The only regret he ever’ 
expressed was that the ‘clearings’ around had driven away 
the game. He was himself a pioneer of the forest, and 
civilization had deprived him of half. its charms, yet he 
would tell over the tales of his eventful, life and weep and 
‘Oh,’ said he once to me, 
‘I have seen the foot prints of the Indian.and the panther,’ 
where now the fields are white with harvests; they have 
passed away with the wildness, and my own grey head 
will soon lie down in the dust—I must not murmur—yet 
I shall be the last who has witnessed nature on this spot 
in her simple and solitary grandeur, but if I could once 

again exhibit a panther skin as the trophy of my age, } 

could even forget that.’ 

The day was fast waning away, and the shades of the 

surrounding trees enveloped the watchful hunter as he 

paced the margin of an almost inaccessible ravine, eager 

to discover his prey; but the panther appeared not, and he 

began to fear he had been doomed to watch in vain. At 

length, he leaned his rifle against a tree, and commenced 

partaking a scanty repast he had provided; all was still 

around him—his dog lay quietly by his ri @:—a few yards 

beyond him the clear and sparkling waters of the West 

Branch might be seen meandering in loveliness beneath 

the craggy bank or precipice, lifting itself towards the 

skies more than a hundred feet. Thitherward the hunter 

strayed, looking upon the stream and valley below crim- 

soned by the setting sun, while thoughts of other days 

chased one another across his brain as summer clouds cast 

their flickering shadows over a harvest field. He was 

aroused from his lethargy by a rustling in the shrubbery 

near him, and, turning, he beheld a panther cross his path. 

He shuddered, for his rifle still leaned against the tree, 

where he left it, and the panther was between him and 

that tree. ‘Oh God,’ he cried, ‘be thou merciful to me.’ 

The animal seemed to have observed him, and springing 

into the tree, with a growl, now surveyed the horror- 

stricken hunter, while his fierce and fiery gaze made him 

recoil to the very brink of ‘the precipice. he cast his 
eyes over the abyss—there was no retreat—death stared 
him in the face on either side, and he gave himself up to 
the hopelessness of despair. Yet there might be hope— 
he held his knife in one hand, whilst unconscious of what 
he did, he firmly grasped a small sapling with the other; 
his dog, however, instead of relieving his fears, only ex- 








O, honest Allan Cunningham! what busi-|| cited them, irritating his fue by an angry bark, as it lay 
And what business || crouched upon the limb like a cat ready to spring upon 

had William Roscoe to leave fis mother’s tap; to give|/her prey; but still this spring was delayed, as if it felt 
over carrying out her pots of beer, and to go and write 
the lives of popes and Italian princes; to ennoble his own 
mind, to cast a splendor over his native town, and to 
leave a heritage to his children richer than a patent of|| bent length together, then suddenly expanding itself 
And what business had those shoemakers,|| sprung through the air towards its victim. The hunter, 
Bloomtield the farmer’s boy, and Gifford the terror of|| who ha® eagerly watched its motions, with a shriek of 
dunces and the pride of tories, to quit their stalls, and|| horror sprung aside but fortunately held to the sapling 
And those draper’s sons, Pope} with an almost convulsive grasp. 

and Southey, and honest Isaac Walton, what wrong-head-|] animal fixed in his clothing and seemed nigh to have 
What right had Isaac to haunt the||carried him headlong with it over the dread abyss—for a 

Dove, and Shawford Brook, and the Thames, with his|| moment it seemed that the panther would recover its foot- 
rod and line, and go in summer meadows, making ser-||ing, but with an intuitive presence of mind the old man 
mons to himself of such beautiful and serene piety, as 
seldom issues from the lithographic press for the use of||cragg marking the sharp projection of the rocks with its 
He has written the lives of certain church 

worthies too; and yet it is very questionable, that pre-||on his ears as joyfully as the sound of liberty to the cap- 
Those apothecaries, Crabbe and Keats, || tive. 

why did they not stick to their vocation, and avoid||life was not extinct in his enemy.—Soon, however, the 


What pity is it|| contents of his piece were lodged in the head of his foe, 
that our prudent archdeacon was not present when Ben 


Johnson threw down his hod of mortar, and Shakespeare || for his preservation. 

left off poaching, to warn them against the sin of writing || but the terror and toil had been too great—he expired in 
Could he have prevailed on John Wilson, and||ashort time after. 

John Gibson Lockhart, and Walter Scott, and Sharon 

Turner, to abide by their parchment and pleas, what rea- 


conscious that its prey was sure, and a pleasure in holding 
its victim in terrific suspense. At length, ripping up the 
bark with a ferocious and quick growl, it drew its recum- 


The sharp claws of the 


ripped asunder his clothing, and it fell from cragg to 
blood, till the welcome sound of its fall to the earth, struck 


He rushed forward to his rifle, fearful perhaps that 


while a prayer went up to heaven from his lips in gratitude 
The hunter exhibited his trophy, 


——— 


DANGLERS. 

‘By the by, do you know who that genteel-looking 
young man is, that I see constantly hanging about the 
Wilsons! Go where I will, I am sure to see him along 
with one or other of the young ladies. Last Wednesday 
night, having occasion to call on Mrs. Wilson about the 
»|| character of a servant, whom did I sce stuck up in the 
corner of the sofa but this same young gentleman, dis- 
cussing with Miss Jessy, if I understood it rightly, the 
merits of a patent thread paper; I next night saw him 
,|] with them in a box at the theatre, the third seat from the 
f\| orchestra; and I am positive that he is ten times oftener 


Nothing, therefore, can be}lin their seat at church than in his own, wherever they 


may be.’ Such is the sort of question that some well- 
meaning, but curious female controller-general of society 
puts, on observing a dangler in high practice. ‘The dang- 


On the banks of the beautiful Susquehannah, lived||lers are a class of young men belonging to some idle pro- 
some years ago, an individual whose life had been devoted!|fession, who are never happy unless they are on terms of 
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intimate acquaintance in families having one or two 
daughters come to a marriageable time of life. Having 
effected an introduction, it is impossible to tell how—most 
likely at a soiree, where he made quite a sensation by 
dancing the lancers in a first-rate style, or through means 
of another dangler or friend of the family, or, what is 
more likely still, through an acquaintanceship with a 
brother of the young ladjes, picked up at a fencing-school 
—the dangler falls into a-habit of dropping in at all sea- 
sons, and, in a short time, from being a good-looking 
young man, and of tolerablée.address, becomes a privileged 
person in the household. If there be any dinner, tea, or 
supper party, Mr. Brown is sure to be put down first on 
the list, or is there of his own accord; and, from his 
frequent appearances on such occasions, a certain kind of 
understanding as to his motives, prevails among all des- 
criptions of regular visitors. ‘The dangler thus makes 
himself a species of necessary evil in the family. He 
brings all the floating small-talk of the town to the young 
ladies; speaks to them about concerts, play-actors, and 
charity sermons; helps the tea-kettle, and has a habit of 
saying ‘allow me,’ and making a movement as if to rise, 
when anything is to be lifted; converses on the prevailing 
color in the new winter dresses, and leads the laugh 
when anything droll is said. When Miss Jessy and 
Miss Sally go out for a walk, or on any necessary piece 
of duty, the dangler has a knack of hitting the exact time 
they are to leave the house, and, with an inclination of- 
fers his arm, but always has a tendency to be on the side 
next Miss Jessy. At ‘kirk or at market,’ the dangler 
acts the obligii:.: young man, being equally ready to carry 
a parasol, or look out the place inthe bible or psalm-book. 
The dangler, in short, is ubiquitous in his services, and 
so, as a matter of course, all the world put him down as 
a favored suitor of one or the other of the young ladies. 
‘Take my word for it,’ says Mrs. Gavine, to her friend 
Mrs. Brotherstone, ‘it is a set thing that young Brown 
is in pursuit of Jessy Wilson, and there's no doubt he’ll 
get her too. I’m sure they’ve been long enough in mak-| 
ing it up at any rate; for, to my certain knowlege, he 
used to call when they lived in George-street, and that is 
more than three years since.’ ‘Indeed,’ replies the party 
addressed, ‘I’m not so sure about it as al] that. I have 
always had my own opinion that he is one of those flirt- 
ing tellows that never know their own mind for three 
minutes at atime, and, whatever they do, take always 
good care never to come to the point. However, I dare 
say he gets enough of encouragement, and they may 
take their own way of it, for me. Had the father not 
been a poor, silly man, he would have settled the matier 
long ere this.” There are strong grounds for belief that 
Mrs. Rrotherstone is not far from the truth in her opinion 
of ourhero Mr. Brown. Under the indistinct idea that 
he is in love with a young lady, when he is no such thing, 
the dangling pono young man haunts her wherever she 
goes, gets recognized by her father or mother as a suita- 
ble enough match far their daughter, flirts about her for a 
year or two, without, be it remarked, ever having spoken 
a word to her of personal esteem or attachment, yet in- 
sinuated himself so far into her good graces by his actions 
and looks—his everlasting dangling—that he knows he 
could get her at any time for the asking; then, behold, 
when he sees he can secure another with a bettes fortune, 
or, in his eyes, some other great recommendation, he 
leaves the long assiduously-courted young lady to pine 
over her solitary fate. How often is this the case in the 
middle ranks of life! How many hundreds and thousands 
of amiable young women have had cause to rue that they 
ever gave any permanent encouragement to a dangler. 
Such a character acts like a blight on the fate of a young 
lady; for he not only consumes her valuable time, and dis- 
tracts her feelings, but prevents real and modest admirers 
from making advances; wherefore, in the end, she has 
perhaps to marry a person of inferior respectability, or 
remain on the list of old maids. Such a result forms the 
worst feature in the case of a dangler. Heedless of the 
havoc he is committing in the fate of the young lady; not 
reflecting that what has been simple killing of time or 
amusement to him, has been protracted torture to a sen- 
sitive female, who, probably, all the while pardons him, 
from the impression that he is only waiting till he can 
conveniently make a declaration, he either starts off ,after) 
a new object, or grows cool in his attentions, after the 
bloom of her youth is fled. Yet, we have known dang- 
lers deservedly caught in their own cunning devices. 
The eldest daughter of the family, to whom he has long 
been in his own opinion attached, 1s carried off, as it were, 
out of his very grasp, when he thought himself most se- 
cure; and he probably enters into a campaign of dang- 
ling with the younger; but she is also married before he 
has time to make up his resolution, and he is left in a 
queerish, desolate condition. In such cases, we have 
known the dangler of half-a-dozen years pretend to feel 
hurt, and actually ‘wonder’ how Miss Wilson or Miss 
Any-body-else ‘was in a hurry to get off, for it was well 
known to her, that nobody felt so much attached to her as 
himself.’ Such is the drivel of a disconcerted dangler. 
He breaks his acquaintance with the family ‘which has 
used him so very ill,’ and looks about him for means of 











just been destroying the machinery, to the great detri- 





revenge in marrying some ‘extraordinary great match.’ 
He procures an acquaintance with the accomplished and 
elegant Miss Blackitt, who lives with her aunt in the 
Crescent, and who, it is currently reported, has ten thou- | 
sand pounds at her own disposal, besides expectations] 
from her uncle the lieutenant-colonel inIndia. The aunt, 
who is a knowing hand in the science of dangling, en-| 
courages his addresses, but takes care not to be long in}! 
fixing him, by asking him with an air (some day about) 
twenty minutes past twelve o’clock, when he had called| 
ina pair of washed gloves to escort the young lady to the), 
exhibition,) ‘ what his intentions are regarding her neice.’ || 
Of course, Mr. Brown protests—rather in a flutter, how-| 
ever, that his ‘intentions’ are beyond all measure ‘ho-| 
norable.’ The marriage in such a case soon ensues, and | 
the dangler is beautifully noosed with a girl who, accord-| 
ing to the report of the controllers-general of the neigh-| 








borhood, ‘cannot put on her own clothes,’ ‘who has all’ 
kinds of bad habits,’ not a penny of fortune, no expecta-') 
tion from her uncle in India—he being a married man || 
with five mulatto daughters—and, consequently, to sum )) 
up the story, makes the dangler miserable for all the rest | 
of his life.x—Chamber’s Edinburgh Journal. 


MISS MARTINEAU. 
The following intercstirg letter, addressed by Miss 
Martineau to M. B. Maurice, is taken from the English 
Monthly Repository: 


London, June 3, 1873. H 

Sir:—I cannot refuse to give you the particulars for | 
which you ask in a letter [ have just received, respecting: 
myself and the work whic!:, after having excited your at- 
tention, has given you an employment that:l fear must) 
sometimes be a tedious one. The curiosity which au-| 
thors of popular works generally excite is innocent and! 
natural: I have felt it too often myself not to be inclined | 
to satisfy that which I may excite in others. 

My family is of French origin, as my name must al-| 
ready have suggested to you. All that is known of it is’ 
that my great-grandfather, who was a surgeon, quitted | 
France on account of his religion, at the time of the re-| 
vocation of the edict of Nantes, and settled at Norwich,’ 
in the county of Norfolk, where he married a French lady |, 
who had emigrated at the same period and for the same'| 
reasons. Ever since, my family has maintained an ho-| 
norable station in society, the eldest sons always prac-| 
tising surgery, the others devoting themselves to com- 
merce or manufactures. My father, the youngest of five 
brothers, was the proprietor, at Norwich, his native| 
place, of one of the manufactories peculiar to that town. 
He had eight children, of whom I am the sixth. 

I was born in the month of June, 1802. The follow- 
ing are the principal circumstances which have combined 
to give me a taste for literary pursuits: my health, now 
perfectly good, was extremely delicate in my childhood; 
I have been ever since that period, afflicted with an in- 
firmity (deafness) which, without absolutely depriving 
me of all intercourse with the world, has forced me to 
seek occupations and pleasure within myself ;—lastly, 
that which has contributed to do more than all the rest, 
is the affection subsisting between me and that one of my 
brothers, whose age is nearest to my own, and who adopt- 
ed one of the learned professions. 

The first work that I published was a little volume 
entitled ‘Devotional Exercises,’ for the use of young 
persons. It appeared in 1822, and its success encouraged 
me to let it be followed soon by another of the same des- 
cription, entitled ‘ Addresses, with Prayers and Hymns, 
for the use of Families and Schools.’ About this time a 
circumstance occurred which was the origin of that series 
of tales you are now engaged in translating. A country 
bookseller asked me to compose for him some little work 
of fiction; I thought that I might join the useful to the 
agreeable, as I had the choice of the subject, if I could 
show the folly of the populace of Manchester, who had 


ment of the manufactures on which their bread depended. 
I produced a little story, entitled ‘The Rioters,’ and the 
following year another, on wages, called ‘The Turn 
Out.’ 1 was far from suspecting, while I wrote them, 
that wages and machinery had anything to do with po- 
litical economy; I do not even know whether I had ever 
heard the name of that science. It was not till some 
time afterwards, that reading Mr. Marcet’s ‘Conversa-| 
tions on Political Economy,’ I perceived that I had 
written political economy, as M. Jourdain spoke prose, 
without knowing it. Mr. Marcet’s excellent work sug- 
gested to me the idea if some principles of the science 
had been successfully laid down in a narrative form, all 
might be so equally wel. From that moment I was con- 
tinually talking with my mother and the brother whom I 
have mentioned to you, of the plan which I am at present) 
executing. Nevertheless, I had no friend in the literary | 
world, which is indispensable towards gaining the confi-| 
dence of the booksellers. No one who could be of any 








I cannot complain much of this; it must I own, have ap- 


terror of the coast blockade. 





use to me would pay any attention to my plan. Really ! 


peared whimsical enough, and all things considered, o 
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very doubtful success. I am far from regretting this de- 
lay, which has enabled me to exercise myself in different 
kinds of composition, and has left me time to acquire 
some knowledge of the world, a thing so necessary to the 
truth of descriptions so varied as mine must be. 

During the three years which preceded the publication 
of my tales, 1 was constantly writing on different sub. 
jects; I was besides, employed in reviewing works on 
metaphysics and theology in the Monthly Repository, a 
periodical, the editor of which, the Rev. W. J. Fox, is 
after my brother James, the steadiest friend and the best 
guide that I have ever had in literature and in philosophy. 

, I published besides, in 1830, the ‘ Traditions of Pales- 
tine.” Inthe course of the following year, the Associa- 
tion of Unitarian Dissenters to whom I belong, printed 
three essays of mine, which had obtained prizes, and 
which were addressed to the Catholics, Jews, and Ma- 
hometans. Meantime I had quite made up my mind to 
risk the publication of my ‘Illustrations of Political Eco- 
nomy.’ The plan had been rejected by the Society for 
the diffusion of Useful Knowledge, though only two or 
three of the members had paid any attention to it. No 
bookseller of any reputation would hear of my work, and 
when the recommendation of the literary man I have 
mentioned had determined me to attempt the enterprise 
it was begun, a thousand voices uniting to announce that 
it would not succeed. At the end of one month success 


|| Was certain. 


I was sure that it would be so; not that I exaggerated 
my talents: I am as far as ever from thinking that this 
work has succeeded because it was written by me; but I 
think that the want of such a work was felt so much by 
the public, that it was sure to be caught up with eager- 
ness. This conviction gave me the courage to undertake 
it, and its being so well timed is sufficient by itself to ex- 
plain the great number of copies which have been sold. 

My intention at first was only to publish twenty-four 
tales; but as the taxes area subject towards which the 
public mind is particularly directed at present, and there 
is the greatest necessity that the people should be en- 
lightened with regard to them, I have resolved to enlarge 
ny plan, and to go as far as thirty tales. 

As it has been erroneously supposed that my work 
was finished before I began the publication of it, I am 
glad to have an opportunity of telling you, that I only 
write each tale in the month before it is printed, that I 
may have the advantage of the newest discoveries upon 
the subject of which I treat. No one but myself sees 
them before they are given to the printer, and no one has 
ever helped me in their compilation. My brother, the 
only individual whose assistance I could accept, lives_at 
Liverpool. I cannot therefore consult him. Last au- 
tumn I removed to London where I intend to remain. 

Besides my tales, which appear monthly, I have just 
undertaken a little series of four numbers on our system 
of Poor Laws, which will be circulated by the Society 
for the diffusicn of Useful Knowledge. ‘he first entitled 
‘The Parish,’ came out a fortnight ago; the second will 
be published in the course of the summer. 

There is not at present any portrait of me published 
but Finden is engraving one on steel, which will, I be- 
lieve, soon be out. ‘ 

I think I have answered all your questions: nothing 
remains but to assure you of the interest with which | 
shall see your translation. I shall be happy to own my- 
self indebted to you, if through your means, I can ren- 
der to the French people the services that my countrymen 
have allowed me to render to them. 

I am, sir, very respectfully yours, &c., 
Harriet Martineau. 


THE ESCAPE OF A SMUGGLER. 


This affair, which was equally singular and desperate, 
produced a great sensation at the time it occurred, and was 
detailed (though rather inaccurately) in the different pub- 
lications of the day. There is no occasion to tell the rea- 
der what a smuggler is confined for.—Great characters are 
only called forth by great occasions; and this man, who 
had the heart of a Hannibal, the courage of a Cato, and 
the perseverance of a Penelope, and who was capable of 


conducting navies, or leading armies to victory, confined 


his exploits to skirmishing at a distance in his little way, 
to the great annoyance of the preventive service, and the 
t To intercept revenue officers 
in the discharge of their duty is a capital offence, and of 
this J—n—n was too often guilty to leave a hope that he 
would now escape punishment; and as death was some- 


times the consequence of these rencontres, his punishment 


would probably have been the loss of life. He, too, was 
a state prisoner, and known to be so desperate a character, 


that he was looked after with uncommon vigilance and 


attention. He lived away, however, in high style, and 


was full of money; @ circumstance which produced some 
little relaxation on the part of his keepers. 


Having one day ordered a splendid dinner, and invited 


|}@ number of friends to partake of his hospitality, he chose 
that occasion to carry into execution his desperate deter- 
mination. 


for business. The tables were laid, the company arrived 


He laid his plan well, for he had a fine head 
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and dinner ordered to be served up. The arrival of the 
guests, and the preparations for dinner, caused some little 
confusion, of which J—n—n took care to avail himself; 
and stepping into the lobby, he drew a pistol from his 
pocket, which he held up to the face of his turnkey, voci- 
ferating at the sametime, ‘Let me pass, else you area 
dead man.’ The turnkey was terrified into compliance, 
and J—n—n cleared the gate. Horses were in readiness 
outside, which he and two friends instantly mounted, and 
galloped off at full speed. The persons who kept the 
different toll-gates were previously prepared, by being told 
that three gentlemen were running for a wager, and would 
start at four o’clock precisely; and being paid the toll for 
three horses, the gates were thrown open, and the jockies 
allowed to pass, by which well-contrived maneuvre all 
interruption or impediment was effectually prevented, and 
the runaways made good their retreat. Even the shout 
which was set up after them was favorable to their es- 
cape; and the smugglers, with a degree of velocity seldom 
witnessed even on the turf, left their followers so far be- 
hind as to distance all competition. 

Having completely scoured the Borough Road, and pas- 
sed Vauxhall turnpike, the fugitives took the road to Bat- 
tersea, where, like other runaways, they had a relay of 
horses in waiting on the common, or rather the turnip 
fields, with which that neighborhood abounds. Here, un- 
observed, (save only by those in the plot,) they not only 
changed their horses but their dresses also, and sending 
the return horses back to the borough by a faithful equery, 
they passed leisurely over Battersea Bridge, and taking 
the road to Kensington, they entered Hyde Park at the | 
side of Rotten Row, where they mingled with the crowd | 
of equestrians who frequent that fashionable ride; and be-| 
ing genteelly dressed, they passed unnoticed in the gay 
and motley throng. After taking a sufficient airing, and 
getting an appetite for dinner, like other fashionables who 
frequent the parks, they rode quietly through Piccadilly 
and other unfrequented streets at the west end of the 
town, and finally retired to some safe retreat in the fast- 
nesses of the metropolis, where, over a good dinner, and| 
a cheerful bottle, they exulted in their achievement, laugh- 
ing at their pursuers, and drinking success to smuggling. 
_ In this retirement, while the borough of Southwark and 
its vicinity were all confusion and uproar, did those daring 
fellows remain undisturbed till they thought it prudent or 
found it convenient to shift their quarters. During some 
weeks, instead of keeping close in their retreat, they fre- 
quented the theatre and other public places, (for J—n—n 
was a perfect master of the art of disguising himself, and 
as for his traveling companions, they were wholly un- 
known, and in truth had nothing to fear,) the whole group 
finding perfect security among the crowds of London. 

During the interval, messengers and police officers were 
despatched in every direction, particularly to the sea 
coast; placards and proclamations were posted up at the 
corners of the streets, offering rewards for the detection 
of the delinquent, but all to no purpose; he was not to be 
found either for love or money. At length, however, when 
the Aue and cry and the nine day’s wonder had wholly 
subsided, he took his departure from London, and embark- 
ed from the nearest port for Holland, and took up his re- 
sidence at Flushing, where, being possessed of some pro- 
perty, he commenced a successful business, married a 
— lady with a fortune, and ultimately became a burgo- 

aster of Holland. 

He remained quiet and inoffensive in this situation 
for some years, till an event, as unexpected on his part as 
unfortunate in its result, drew him from his hiding place, 
called forth his desperate valor, and restored him once 
more to his native country; this was the ill-fated expedi- 
tion to the Helder—under the command of Frederick, 
Duke of York. From the local knowledge of the coast, 
J—n—n was enabled to render essential assistance to his 
countrymen on landing; a service he performed with such 
zeal, address, and true feelings of patriotism, as won the 
hearts of all who witnessed his exertions, but above all, 
the commander-in-chief, who, on inquiring who that spirit- 
ed fine fellow was, was told that he was J—n—n the 
smuggler, then an outlaw, and an exile from his country. 
—The duke, as a reward for his services, made his peace 
with England, and J—n—n once more visited the chalky 
cliffs of Albion, where (as no man forgets his original 


= he recommenced the desperate avocation of a smug- 
gler. 





OCCUPATION OF THE KING OF PERSIA. 


‘His religious duties, which no king of Persia can open- 
ly neglect, require him to rise early. As he sleeps in the 
interior apartments, which no male is allowed to approach, 
his attendants are either females or eunuchs. After he is 


dressed with their aid, he sits for an hour in the hall of 


the harem, where his levees are conducted with the same 
ceremony as in his outer apartments. Female officers ar- 
range the crowd of his wives and slaves with the strictest 
attention to the order of precedency. After hearing the 
reports of the persons intrusted with the internal govern- 
ment of the harem, and consulting with his principal 
wives, who are generally seated, the monarch leaves the 


by officers in waiting, and proceeds to one of his private 

halls, where he is immediately joined by some of his prin- 

cipal favorites, and enters into familiar conversation with 

them: all the young princes of the blood attend the morn- 

ing levee, to pay their respects. After this is over, he 

calls for breakfast. The preparing his meals is superin- 

tended by the nauzir, or chief steward of the household. 

The viands are put into dishes of fine china, with silver 

covers, and placed in a close tray, which is locked and seal- 

ed by the steward. This tray is covered by a rich shawl, 

and carried to the king, when the steward breaks the seal, 

and places the dishes before him. Some of the infant 

princes are generally present, and partake in this repast. 

The chief physician is invariably in attendance at every 

meal. His presence is deemed necessary, the courtiers 

say, that he may prescribe an instant remedy, if any 

thing should disagree with the monarch: but this precau- 

tion, no doubt owes its origin to that suspicion which is 

continually haunting the minds of such as exercise power. 

When his public duties are performed, he usually retires to 

the harem, where he sometimes indulges in a short repose. 

—Some time before sunset he always makes his appear- 

ance in the outer apartments, and either again attends to 

public business or takes aride. His dinner is brought be- 

tween eight and nine, with the same precautions and ce- 

remonies as at breakfast. He vats, like his subjects, seat- 

ed upon a carpet, and the dishes are placed on a rich em- 

broidered cloth spread for the occasion. After dinner, the 

king retires to the interior apartments, where it is said he 

is often amused till a late hour by the singers and dancers 

of hisharem. 1t is impossible, however, to speak of his 

joccupat ms.after he passes tle threshhold of his inner pa- 

lace. Ile is there surrounded by a scene calculated, be- 

yond all others, to debase and degrade the human charac- 
ter. Heseex only emasculated guards, and their fair pri- 

soners. He hears nothing but the language of submission 

or of complaint. Love cannot exist between beings so 
unequal as the monarch and his slave; and vanity must 
have overcome reason, before the fulsome adulation of pre- 
tended fondness can be mistaken for the spontaneous effu- 
sions of rea! affection. The present king is an expert 
marksman and excellent horseman: few weeks pass with- 
out his partaking in the pleasures of the chase. The 
king has always a historiographer and a chief poet. The 
one writes the annals of his reign; the other, who has a 
high rank in court, composes odes in his praise, and, with 
grateful ardor, celebrates the munificence of his patron. 
A giant and a dwarf were at one period of the present 
reign part of the royal establishment; and it is never with- 
out a jester, who enjoys an extraordinary latitude of 
speech, and, both in his dress and manner, assumes the 
habit and appearance of folly. It is usual to laugh at the 
witticisins of these jesters, even when they are the most 
severe; and the sovereign himself respects their privilege. 
The tribe to which Kerreem Khan belonged, speak a lan- 
guage which, from its rudeness, is denominated ‘the barba- 
rous dialect.’ As this prince was one day sitting in pub- 
lic, he commanded his jester to go and bring him word 
what a dog, that was barking very loud, wanted. The 
courtiers smiled at this sally of their monarch. The jes- 
ter went, and, after appearing to listen with profound at- 
tention, returned, and said with a grave air, ‘Your ma- 
jesty must send one of the chief officers of your own fami- 
ly to report what that gentleman says: he speaks no lan- 
uage except ‘the barbarous dialect,’ with which they are 
amiliar, but of which I do not understand one word.’— 
The good humored monarch laughed heartily at this jest, 
and gave the wit a present. This anecdote, to which 
many similar might be added, shows that there is little 
difference between the office of jester at the modern court 
of Persia, and that which some centuries ago“existed at 
every court in Europe. 

In the court there is always a person who bears the 
name of ‘story-teller;’ and the duties of his office require 
aman of no mean acquirements. Though passionately 
fond of public exhibitions, the Persians have none that de- 
serve the name of theatrical entertainments; but, though 
strangers to the regular drama, their stories are often dra- 
matic; and those whose occtipation is tv tell them, some- 
times display so extraordinary a skill, and such varied 
powers, that we can hardly believe, while we look on their 
altered countenances and listen to their changed tones, 
that it is the same person, who at one moment tells a 
plain narrative in his natural voice, then speaks jn the 
hoarse and angry tone of offended authority, and next sub- 
dues the passions he has excited by the softest sounds of 
feminine tenderness. The art of relating stories is atten- 
ded both with profit and reputation—The person whose 
office it is to amuse his majesty with these stories is al- 
ways in attendance. It is equally his duty to beguile the 
fatigue of a long march, and to sooth the mind when dis- 
turbed by the toils of public affairs; and his tales are art- 
fully made to suit the disposition and momentary humor 
of the monarch.—Sometimes he recites a story of the 
genii; at others he speaks of the warlike deeds of former 
sovereigns, or of the loves of some wandering prince. 

Often the story is of coarser materials, and the king is en- 
tertained with low and obscene adventures. In no court 











interior apartments. The moment he comes out, he is met 


is more rigid attention paid to ceremony. Looks, words, 











the motions of the body, are all regulated by the strictest 
forms. When the king is seated in public, his sons, min- 
isters, and courtiers, stand erect, with their hands crossed, 
and in the exact place belonging to their rank. They 
watch his looks, and a glance isacommand. If he speaks 
to them, you hear a voice reply, and see the lips move, 
but not a motion or gesture betrays that there is animation 
in any other part of theframe. ‘lhe monarch often speaks 
in the third person; ‘The king is pleased,’ ‘The king com- 
mands.’ His ministers usually style him, ‘The object of 
the world’s regard.’ They are as particular in forms of 
speech as in other ceremonies; and superiority and inferi- 
ority of rank, in all their gradations, are implied by the 
terms used in the commonest conversations.” 








BRIEF ORIGINAL SKETCHES. 





SITTING FOR A PORTRAIT. 

Reader! didst ever sit forthy portrait! a portrait of thy 
outward visible person! We are not quite so unknowing 
in the affairs of the world, as to suppose for a moment, 
thou couldst answer our question touching thyself and 
pen and ink. Some scribblers are merciless wights, and 
sometimes hit off personal peculiarities and mental obli- 
quities with happy effect; while he, who has been drawn, 
is without the proper sort of knowledge to enable one to 
enjoy the similitude. It is our especial fortune to know 
one or two individuals, who have figured conspicuously in 
hebdomadal and monthly pages, while they, in the bliss of 
ignorance, dreamed not that they had furnished the author 
with the subject. But thou’lt say, the likeness was not 
good. We will gainsay thee, and tell thee a secret-—no 
man thinks his neighbor is acquainted with his blemishes. 
Reader! didst ever sit for thy portrait! If thou’st not, 
then thou lackest something to the perfection of thy wis- 
dom. Human nature is up and a-doing on such occasions. 
We have sometimes thought, if a portrait painter were 
unacquainted with human nature, there could be but one 
reason for it; and that one reason is, that he is a block- 
head, which we are loth to believe of such an one. 

We were strolling about the other day, in search of 
sprightly and curious things, when we were overtaken 
and accosted by our friend Henry Brandon. Harry isa 
clever fellow, with a dash of waggishness in his compo- 
sition; and is a devout lover of philosophy; moral maxims 
are objects of his especial worship and pride. He is an 





incessant talker; has a fund of anecdote, stories of ail 
sorts, and an accumulation of various knowledge, as sur- 
prising as it is inexhaustible. These things endow Har- 
ry with the quality of agreeableness, and he is, conse- 
quently, everywhere welcomed as a pleasant visitor. He 
told me, when he had overtaken me, that he was going to 
have a sitting for his portrait, and requested me to ac- 
company him; assuring me, I would be much pleased, as 
the painter was a young man of splendid talents, and gift- 
ed with all the enthusiastic ardor so common to that order 
of genius. 

‘I have but one objection to Mr. Hadrick,’ said Harry, 
as we proceeded towards the painter’s room. 

‘What is that?’ I enquired. 

‘He is such an interminable talker,’ he replied. ‘There 
is no such thing as a sense of weariness with him, how- 
ever much his auditor may be affected with it. His bud- 
get has no bottom, and his stories are without end. He 
takes your imagination here, there, and everywhere; 
from Siberia to Otaheite, from Chimborazo to Olympus, 
are but single steps with him; he talks of Nimrod and 
Napoleon, of Parrhasius and West, in the same breath; 
his head is a complete microcosm—an aggregation of all 
the atoms of knowledge that have been put in motion 
since creation; he knows everything that nobody else 
knows; he has passed the Hyperborean regions, and re- 
sided on the confines of the ultima thule of knowledge; 
—and, worst of all, after having inundated you with a 
flood of learning, he will tack about, talk pleasingly, and 
challenge your common sense by a detail of things, that 
are utter impossibilities. The fact is, I hate one of your 
great talkers—fellows who bear an especial resemblance 
in two or three particulars to a Lapland north wester.’ 

‘Why, Harry,’ I said, ‘I am astonished to hear you 
declaim so vehemently against a man, whose only fault is 
an extraordinary possession of that, portions of which all 
strive to gain. If he exceed yourself in length and 
breadth of discourse, I will pronounce him a prodigy; for 
I could never think of the sound of your tongue, without 
thinking of the title of Mrs. Norton’s book—the ‘ Undying 
One.’ 

‘That is the very cause of the repugnance that I feel 
towards Hadrick,’ he returned. ‘No man is pleased 
witha manifestation of that in another, which he himselt 
is proud of possessing. Pride is a solitary feeling; it 
flourishes most when uncommuncd with by its like. And 
when he, who prides himself upon some uncommon capa- 
bility, perceives rivalry in another, it is very apt to call 
up feelings at war with his tranquillity. This, of course, 
destroys all the pleasure of communion, Jealousy is a 
feeling, the possession of which, all deny, Some are sin- 











cere in making this disavowal; because, most persons are 
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inysteries to themselves. Jealousy, in its actuations, is 
sometimes palpable, often so secret and dark, that he, 
,Who is its subject, fails to perceive it. These secret ope- 
rations of feelings, passions and propensities, are exceed- 
ingly numerous, as he who has analysed his own motives 
rightly is aware of; and I have no doubt that in this 


request is, that you do not repeat the trick. I am ex- 
|ceedingly irritable,’ he concluded, as he re-seated himself 
in his chair. 

‘Permit me to tell my own story,’ said Harry. ‘I was 
thinking, as I before mentioned, and the image was so 
vivid before me, that I could not repress my natural pro- 
pensity to mimicry; and hence the grimace of my mouth, 
I hope we are friends.’ 

‘I am perfectly satisfied,’ returned the painter. ‘My 
soul spurns that which would trifle with it; and I have no 
command over my feelings.’ 

After a silence of a few minutes, Harry said, ‘I think 
| have seen a portrait that resembled you very much, but 
| forget where it was. Ay, now I recollect; it was a por- 
|trait of Raphael, or Raffaelle, as connoisseurs call him, 
among a collection of old paintings.’ 

‘Of all men, living or dead, I would prefer looking like 
| Raphael, as I persist in calling him,’ replied the painter. 
\* 1 saw a picture of him once, in which my vanity detect- 
\ed some resemblance. The forehead, the eye, the mouth, 
the whole contour of the face, was utterly unlike; but 
jthere was something, in the swell, in the formation of the 
nostril, that I thought resembled me in that * most es- 
|pecial and important part of a man’s face,’ as Brannigan 
jhath it. Ile thought the swell of tle nostril indicated 
ithe genius of’ a person.’ 

‘Missed fire, for once,’ thought Harry. It was evi- 
dent the painter had discovered his intention of flattering; 


vulses of action, which sciolists have mistaken for what 

they call destiny, and irresistible necessity, or fate. But 
more of my philosophy anon,’ said Harry, as he knocked 
ut the door of the artist’s room. 

We entered. The painter, a youth with an eye of 
wildness, stood before us. I set him down for twenty- 
two years of age; but Harry has since informed me, that 
his looks are very deceptive, and he must be at least twen- 
ty-three. A cold observer would not have discovered 
any thing particularly striking in his face, although the 
lightning-like quickness of his eye, would have wakened 
speculation with one more curious and inquisitive. 

‘Tam glad to see you—glad to see you,’ was his saluta- 
tion. ‘1 have been waiting at least half an hour for you. 
I burn to know what efiect a second sitting will produce 
on your canvass,’ he continued as he lifted the.picture to 
the easel. ‘Sit in this chair, Mr. Brandon; your friend 
can either be seated, or enjoy the freedom of the room.’ 

Harry was seated. * Your head a little more this way, 
sit;—that’s right—the shadows fall correctly on your fea- 
tures. Now, then. for life or death,’ he said, as he ap- 
plied his brush briskly to the canvass. 
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jand obstinacy, that propensity which is the inieritance of 
‘You will allow me to talk!’ interrogated Harry. || vs ap, y , ost 
* Talk—talk as much as you please. All I want is, that 


your head should hold the proper relation to the canvass.’ 





|| vanity prompts him to entertain for opiniwns favorable to} 


‘Hold the proper relation!’ retorted Harry. ‘1 want 


| is often unfortunate. He staggers the fa‘th, which one’s ||! 

















effective in the cause of good. On a love for art, we can- 
not predicate the existence of positive good, for it is in 
many cases contradicted by experience; but we can, with 
much reason, entertain the hope, that such a person will, 
at some time, be of advanuage.’ 

‘Why,’ enquired Brandon, ‘are not painters always 
moral men and philanthropic!’ 

‘ Because of the frailties which they share in common 
with their fellows,’ replied the painter. ‘The causes of 
good or evil are not to be sought for in things loved or 
hated; they can only be found in the mind. ‘These senti- 
nents are called into action by the things which color our 
experience. A painting does not endow a man with the 
capacity to love it; the capacity must have a prior exis- 
tence, and a contemplation of the painting calls it into 
being. If painters were to relinquish their pursuits, the 
| probability is, they would be worse men,—because they 

would be removed trom the exercise of an affection for 
that, which, at least, is innocent. The great effect, 
which paintings, that are in reality monuments of genius, 
have produced, has received ample testimony. History 
tells us, that Portia bore with unshaken firmness, her se- 
|paration from Brutus; but when she saw a painting of the 
|parting of Hector and Andromache, she burst into tears. 
| Now why this effect! Because it called into action her 
former feelings of grief, and added new resources to their 
power. Cicero compared painting to eloquence—the one 
appealing to the senses by the eye, the other by the ear. 
Alexander the Great grew pale, and was visibly convuls- 





every one, refused to admit it. In this particular, Harry jied, when a picture of Palamedes betrayed to death by his 


riends, was brought before him. Because the treatment 
/which he had inflicted on Aristonicus, for whom he had 


: | himself, Flattery should never be palvable; when uro-||made professions of friendship, was called vividly to his 
‘to see no relation about the canvass—not even first-cousin, | . 





brother, or grandmother. [want the man himself, as he 
usually appeareth, to stand forth in living similitude 
from the background. I want to be painted agreeably to 


the directions that Cromwell gave Lely, when he was| 


sitting for his portrait, to the very mole on my cheek.’ 

‘May the spirit of Apelles, or the ghost of the first 
likeness | murdered, haunt me all night, if, when I have 
finished, every particle of beauty that you own, has not 
its representation as truly on the canvass, as it ever had 
in the mirror.’ 

*You are disposed to be very complimentary. See, 
now, you have waked the blush of modesty on my cheek,’ 
said Harry, with mock gravity. 

‘It will beautify the coloring,’ replied the painter; 


‘and, by the way, it will not be out of place, but a decid- |! 


ed improvement.’ 

‘Inheritor of the spirit of Lawrence! proceed.’ 

He painted away rapidly. The quickness of his eye, 
how fixed in intense scrutiny on Harry’s features, and 
now dwelling on the picture; the anxiety of his counte- 
nance, the nervousness of his manner, his unsteady feet, 
his rapid enunciation, his continually changing aspect, 
now whistling, then humming, and again talking, all in- 
dicated that his every energy was alive, and his whole 
soul interested in the fate of the likeness before him. 

*You mentioned the name of sir ‘Thomas Lawrence,’ 
said badrick; *he was a great man. Your head more 
this way. sir. I never considered him equal to Reynolds, 
his predecessor in the chair of the Royal Academy, in 
any one particular. Reynolds—your head this way, sir— 
Reynolds had more imagination, more judgment, and a 
much greater aptitude at coloring. 
conceded—elevate your eye, if you please—that Law- 
rence gave as much pleasure to sitters as any man who 
ever lived. He well knew how to paint to please—fix 
your eye upon mine—all the ladies were made angels, 
and he would have flattered the graces of Paphos. He 
showed his knowledge of character in this way ,—every 


Although it must be |! 


perly tempered and judiciously admimetered, it is ex- 
jjceedingly palatable. The chief art of tug flatterer con- 
|| sists in seasoning his dish to the palate of the individual, 
and tendering it at that essential period, when no depres- 
||sion of spirit has reduced the amount of his vanity. 


|| ‘Is it vanity, or a desire to gratify others, that induces | 


||persons generally to sit for their portraits’? enquired 
|| Brandon. 
|| ‘It is a mingled desire, and one which I think highly 
commendable,’ returned the painter. 
| ‘Well,’ said Harry, ‘it is my opinion that vanity is as 
| universal as any other passion; and I further believe, that 
it induces most of that action which is profitable to you. 
I have but little mercy for that vanity which induces ug- 
\\liness to show itself. A handsome person is entirely 
right in cherishing vanity. I do not wonder that beauty 
will gaze on a mirror for an hour at a time;—for who ever 
|became tired of looking at a pretty face! or dwelling on 
the evening star! But to see a person, whom all the fates 
have resolved to blemish,—a very chef d’ auvre of ugli- 
ness, as the Grecian artist’s statue was of beauty, looking 
at himself, and being delighted withal, 1s passing strange. 
! But the most wonderful of all is, that they should come 
||here, and undergo the semi-martyrdom of sitting for a 





portrait, to gratify a wish to perpetuate the similitude of 
| their unfavored features. Mr. Madrick, you should re- 
|' semble the ancient philosophers, or Cotton Mather, and 
| rear up a motto over your door. You might make use of 
| some lines of Dryden with excellent effect, by making a 
|| slight alteration: 

\} *+Good heaven! that sots and knaves should be so vain 

To wish their vile resemblance should remain; 

i| And stand recorded, at their own request! 

] To future times a libel, or a jest!’’ 

i quarrel with no man,’ said Hadrick, ‘for the indul- 
|| gence of his taste. I paint with equal fervor the comely 
jand the homely; and consider that each has an equal} 
right to be vain of personal appearance. Our notions of 


- 
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picture—your head this way, sir—every picture was a|| beauty may or may not be correct. Nations differ exceed- 
good likeness, and yet it was vastly more beautiful than || ingly on this point. When I look at this diversity of 
the original. His children only want wings to be angelic || P!tion in regard to what constitutes beauty, and know, 
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creatures. Floevate your eye and fiz it on me, if you 
please, sir. Lawrence had more poetry in his mind, but 
Reynolds had more painting.’ 

The painter stopped. ‘lhe restlessness of his sitter’s 
manner, had already provoked an angry tone of voice. 
Presently his check became glowing, his eye flashed visi- 
ble anger, and rising from his chair into a half standing 
attitude, he enquired peevishly, ‘ What do you mean?’ 


Harry's attempt to play off his waggishness on the | 


young painter was a decided failure. 


you mean! 


ay do not sit here, Mr. Brandon, to be trrfled with. | 
Why that distortion of feature, but to give me perplex- 


ity!’ 

‘I beg pardon,’ replied Harry, ‘if my countenance was 
distorted. You know I want to look as prettily as possi- 
ble; and, if my countenance wore any other expression, 
it was unintentional, of course. 1 was thinking,’ he 
continued, evidently embarrassed at the painter’s manner 
and lock, ‘of poor Gainsborough, when Garrick 
Foote sat to him—’ ; 

‘And,’ interrupted the painter, ‘you mistook me to 
have the good nature of Gainsborough. All 1 have to 


and 


I saw disappoint- | 
ment in his expression as he answered, * Mean! what do| 


||that what I call ugly others would pronounce beautiful, I 
llconclude, that one has just as much right to accuse 
||another of personal deformity whom we consider pretty, 
j|as vice versa. However, it is not because persons deem 
itheir features pretty, that they are induced to sit for their 
portraits. Every one is justifiable in thinking, that his 
features possess that which redeems them from utter ugli- 
ness. Great intellectual power, or amiability of mind, 
may be indicated strongly in features that beauty never 
smiled on; and, ugly persons being aware of this truth, 
see either intellect or some amiable trait of mind in their 
| faces, and become enamored of it.’ 
A short silence ensued, which was broken by Brandon, 
who observed, ‘Some of the enthusiastic admirers of 
|| your art have been fond of asserting, that it has a ten- 
|| deney to humanize the heart.’ 


|| *I have no doubt,’ said the painter, ‘but the man, who 


\reaily feels a genuine love for works of art, has that within 
} him, which will save him from the commission of as much 
jevil, as he otherwise might. He who can be delighted 
| by the vast multitude of associations which a magnificent 
, work of art calls into being, possesses a quality of mind, 
| which, though it may be deadened, cannot be given to 








iivice; and which, by proper culture, would be rendered 


| remembrance. If he had looked on a picture, represent- 


ing the deat of Leonidas, his feelings would have been of 
a very dulerent character. You perceive then, it is the 
nature of painting to affect us through the medium of our 
associations. Virgil was of opinion that painting had the 
quality of humanizing the heart. When Aineas lands in 


Africa, he is at first apprehensive of cruelty from the na- 


tives; but when he enters one of their temples, and views 
specimens of the art, he turns to his friend who accom- 
panied him, and tells him, that there where they felt for 
the woes of others, it were wrong to cherish any senti- 
ments of fear.’ 

The painter announced to us, that he had proceeded as 
far with the portrait as was possible at this sitting. We 
arose and departed; Harry delighted with the picture, 
which I remarked, was much flattered; and I, equally de- 
lighted, with what I had heard and seen. T HN. 8 
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LETTERS WRITTEN AT SEA. 

Messrs. Eprrors.—On my passage from Boston to 
New Orleans, and thence to this place, a year or two since, 
I endeavored to beguile the weariness of a long voyage 
by a brief record of passing events, in compliance with 
the request of a very pretty boarding school cousin of 
mine, who flattered me by saying, that she believed my 
historical and geographical observations would make a 
deeper impression on her memory than those of Wore 
ter or Goodrich, and would unquestionably combine use- 
ful instruction with entertainment. 

If you think them worthy a place in your columns, they 
are at your service, 


LETTER 1. 


At Sea, Latitude 35-20, Longitude 71-25, 
west from Greenwich. 


Dearest Covstn:—In compliance with your parting 
request, 1 improve the opportunity afforded by a calm 
morning and a smooth sea, to commence a brief and desul- 
tory narrative of the events of my southern voyage. 

On a cold February morning. with a fine breeze from 
the north west, we weighed anchor for warmer latitudes, 
and before sunset the hills and spires of Boston had faded 
away in the distance. 

Five days prosperous sailing brought us into the milder 
climate of the Gulf stream, when we had full leisure to 
contrast the business and bustle of a crowded city with 
the solitude of this wide waste of waters, and the safety 
and security of terra firma, with the uncertainty and dan- 
ger of the treacherous and unsubstantial ocean, with but 
a plank between us and destruction. 

The Gulf stream, you are aware, is a river or current in 
the ocean which is first perceived off the coast of Florida, 
and thence sweeps along our southern coast with a veloci- 
ty diminishing from five to two miles an hour. Its tem- 
perature is generally eight or ten degrees higher than that 
of the adjacent ocean, and its surface is frequently cover- 
ed fur miles in extent with a dense mass of floating sea 
weed. 

This remarkable current is probably caused by the 
trade winds, which following the sun constantly from east 





to west, between the tropics, force the waters of the oceau 
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the southern part of the Gulf of Mexico, producing 


- a strong current through the Gulf of 


thereby, on the north 


‘Jorida. , oe 
= extent of view at sea is much more limited than 


one would suppose. You seem placed on the ome Y a 
circular table of water scarce a dozen —_ — - 
most distant objects of vision being the — “e sol i 
rising and breaking waves. It is only : Sg sea is 
calm and smooth that it appears to reach t ne sky. ‘iia 
The difference in the color of the — in = en 

parts, is a subject worthy of notice. In - ors, an _ 
she mouths of rivers, it is generally a mud y . ! 7 
you proceed to sea it gradually purifies, and when off 
soundings, or as sailors say when there is no ae, it is 
as pure as air. Under the reflection of a clear s y> ; as- 
sumes a dark blue. With a hazy sky, it wears a ane 
cast; and when the sky is overspread with dark clouc 8, : 
is black asnight. If a strong wind crests the wav — 
foam, it produces a variegated surface of black and w rite 5 
and during the night, the billows of foam which re liewg 
are illuminated by innumerable flashing points of light, 
resembling an ocean of fire. On the coast of llon a, 
where there is nothing to discolor the water, it wears a 
pure vivid green, so bright as even to tinge the sky. On 
the Bahama bank, where the bottom is coral, the color isa 
pure pearl green; and when reflecting the light of om 
sun, it possesses a brightness almost too dazzling for hu- 
man vision. D. L. He 
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ScHOOL FOR THE BLIND, ETC.—We have received and 
read a small pamphlet, containing, * Extracts from the 
Western Journal of the Medical and Physical Sciences, 
by its editor, Daniel Drake, M. D. The object of the 
pamphlet before us, is to call the attention of the inem- 
bers of the legislature and the medical profession, to the 
establishment of a law, whose operations shall tend to 
the advancement of knowledge among the members of 
the medical profession,—and to invite the consideration 
of the legislature to the founding of an Institution for the 
education of the blind. 

To the first consideration contained in the pamphlet: 
the means of promoting scientific and professional im- 
provement. That intelligence is indispensable to the 
proper prosecution of medical inquiries, we presume is a 
point on which there is unanimity of opinion. The ques- 
tion then arises, what are the means proper to be devised 
for the advancement of such intelligence! Separate in- 
dividual investigation! This course is a good one, but 
not the best. United action, or a concurrence of mind 
on important subjects, can alone supply the demands of 
the necessity. Now, it is the purpose of the pamphlet 
before us, to insist on the propriety of establishing so- 
cieties, whose object shall be the more general diffusion 
of important knowledge on subjects connected with the 
medical profession, among its members. ‘There is a spe- 
cification of some of the duties to which these societies 
should devote their attention. We like them much. 
We think their objects attainable. It is our opinion, 
that at the present time, a most especial necessity exists 
for the dissemination of knowledge among the members 
of the medical profession. None but those who shut 
their eyes upon the dawn of knowledge on all important 
subjects, will be disinclined to second any efforts to pro- 
mote the cause of medical and scientific enquiry. It is 
the interest of every one to be favorable to the promotion 
of knowledge among physicians, as to them we must con- 
sign ourselves when we are afflicted with bodily infirmi- 
ties. No one can doubt that thousands are annually hur- 
ried off to their graves, by the ignorance of our medical 
advisers. This is an alarming consideration; it is an 
evil that cries aloud for reform. We hail every effort to 
lessen the number of evils extant in the community with 
_ for the education of the Blind, would 
reflect much credit on the benevolence of the state. Its 
importance demands the attention of legislators. It was 
reserved to modern philanthropy, to demonstrate the pos- 
sibility of educating those who labor under the infirmities 
of blindness. Institutions are in existence in Pennsylva- 
nia, New York, and Massachusetts, whose results have 
been highly beneficial. The blind were formerly regard- 
ed as beings incapable of attending to any species of la- 
bor for their own support. Now, facts in abundance 
prove the contrary. The Extracts before us, inform us, 
that it is impossible that blind children can receive the 
proper kind of education at home. Hence, the necessity 
of a public institution. It is certainly a feasible project; 
it is certainly withim the reach of the capabilities of our 
state; and it, therefore, should be undertaken. We think 
doctor Drake entitled to the hearty commendation of the 
community for his enterprising and benevolent efforts. 

Divorces, etc.—Some of the eastern editors are 
making themselves very merry, and some very melan- 
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|choly, over a statement that originally appeared in the 


Gazette of this city. This statement revealed to us the 
fact, that there was some trouble in the ‘matrimonial 
wigwam,’ hereabouts, by disclosing the number of appli- 
cations for divorces. Some of the unwedded ones seek 
to draw consolation from this state of things. They feel 
their throats, and thank their stars that they were not 
made like some others, capable of winning female attach- 
ments, and are unyoked. None surely will be so cruel as 
to deny the unfortunate victims of celibacy a ‘slight 
ovation,’—as lord Byron has it—on this occasion—or all 
the self gratulation they can draw from the miseries of 
others. It is not every day, a bachelor has such a fund 
of amusement, and he should be permitted to enjoy unmo- 
lested all the good that the fates sprinkle along his path. 

We wish, first for ourselves, and then for our friends, 
that we were permitted an jnitiation into the mysteries, 
and the causes that fling dissension, nullification, and 
disunion into the ‘blessed state.’ We would serve up a 
rare feast of instruction, for all desirous of entering the 
‘holy band of heavenly wedlock.’ We take the liberty 
of suggesting to some philanthropic spirit, whom Hymen 
did not bless—who has proved the many ills that wedded 
flesh is heir to—a course that will most undoubtedly re- 
dound to their satisfaction, and to the edification of all 
the uninitiated. ‘The course that we commend to some 
one, qualified by nature and by experience, is, to publish 
forthwith a work to be entitled, The History of a Di- 
vorced one, containing scraps of information picked up 
by a wayfarer during a sojourn of some months in the 
land of hymeneai promise: Dedicated especially to all 
who would try for themselves, and those who are being 
tried. - Now it is our opinion, that such a work would be 
eagerly enquired into, and its contents most ravenously 
appropriated. ‘Tose, who are so unfortunate as to lack 
the requisite amount of experience in these matters, 
would learn from thence many useful hints, that would 
be of much service to them; seeing where a breaker was 
laid down on such a chart, they might trim their sails and 
avoid shipwreck. ‘Ig those who are yoked, it would 
teach many salutary lessons that might be happily ap- 
plied. We bclieve in the doctrine of Simonides, 


‘Marriage, the happiest state in life would be, 
If hands were only joined where hearts agree.’ 


The imprudent matrimonial connections which are 
every day forming around us, must necessarily defeat the 
purposes of existence, and cast dregs, which a life-time 
cannot drain, into the cup, which under other auspices, 
is the sweetest one of which man is a partaker, Matri- 
mony has been compared to a lottery. If all were ju- 
dicious it would be a lottery no longer. We have often 
shuddered when we have seen our acquaintances rushing 
madly, ‘tor better or for worse,’ into, What we consider- 
ed, an unsuitable connection. But we fancy we hear 
some one exclaiming, cold-blooded mortal, in our ears. 
What! do you advocate stoicism in affairs of the heart! 
prudence in love? ‘Ay, there’s the rub,’ as master 
Shakspeare hath it. The first time we catch ourselves 
napping into a brown study, we think, we ll take these 
questions under our most especial consideration. 

Epvucation 1x Georc1a.—We have received a pam- 
phiet containing the ‘Minutes of the proceedings of the 
‘Teachers’ Society of the ‘State of Georgia, convened at 
Savannah, December 16th, 1833.’ This convention of 
teachers was called for the purpose of considering the 
best measures of advancing the cause of education. We 
are glad that sufficient excitement exists in the public 
mind on the subject of education, to induce the teachers 
to assemble together. ‘These conventions, when the wish 
to do good is the spirit that actuates and rules their pro- 
ceedings, must be productive of much benefit. But, when 
the advancement of individual purposes is the object of 
the prominent actors on such occasions, little else than 
discord and disunity of opinion will be the result. Dur- 
ing the session of the society of Teachers, several ad- 
dresses were delivered by gentlemen of well-known abili- 
ty. Reports were made in regard to the condition of 
schools throughout the state, and much valuable informa- 
tion in relation to them elicited. The condition of 
schools is said to be very unpropitious; a great deal of 
apathy existing among the parents and trustees, upon the 
subject of education. However, a better state of things 
is anticipated, as the importance of the subject is begin- 
ning to be more generally appreciated. Whether teachers 
possess the requisite amount of ability, is becoming an 
object of enquiry. These things we hope are the pre- 
cursors of much good. ; 

The minutes of the society are accompanied by a re- 
port of a committee on County Lyceums. At these insti- 
tutions there will be a general interchange of opinion 
among the teachers, as to the best methods of education. 
The committee also report in favor of manual labor 
schools,—the introduction of a system of circuit teach- 
ing,—the establishment of cabinets of natural history, 
and of the useful arts,—instituting itinerating libraries, 
and furnishing county maps. ‘ Appended to the report is 





a constitution for the societies. 
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Lirerary—Cou. Crockert.—We notice in a late num- 
ber of the National Intelligencer, that Col. Crockett, 
whose eccentricities and whimsicalities have afforded the 
good people of this free country so much amusement, is 
about presenting himself to the world as an author. ‘Tc 
Col. informs us, that the book purporting t6 contain a his- 
tory of his life, is not the thing such a werk should be. 
He, therefore, feels constrained, by his love for truth, to 
set matters in relation to himself aright. For this pur- 
pose, he will prepare a correct account of the dealings of 
dame Fortune with himself, which task he is ‘hopeful’ of 
executing before the close of the present session of Con- 
gress. He advises us, that inasmuch as he is a plain, 
blunt man—that loves himself, we suppose—the work 
shall not contain any of the foreign adornments of modera 
literature. We mean to reserve all our smiles—so far as 
our own sex is regarded—until the period of lucubration 


is passed, for the purpose of roaring with the honest 
Colonel. 





TRANSCRIPT OF News.—Rothschild, the Jew Broker 
has declared to Soult, the French Minister of War, that if 
a French Army enters Spain, he will not set his foot in 
Change! 

Capt. Ross has named a Lake which he discovered dur- 
ing his late voyage to the northern regions ‘Lake Landon,’ 
in compliment of the fair poetess. 

Kean died intestate, and although it is ascertained that 
he had received, during the nineteen years that he was an 
actor, the sum of £150,000, or nearly $750,000, yet he 
died so poor that his widow has not deemed it advisable to 
take out letters of administration upon his estate. 

Mr. Heber’s representatives are sanguine in obtaining 
from £50,000 to £60,000, by the sale of his immense 
literary treasures. 

Irnevanp.—The intelligence from this country bears 
much its ordinary impress.—Burnings and murders—beat- 
ings, robberies, and maiming, continue as usual to prevail. 
The potatoe crop in the southern part of the island has 
fallen vastly short of its usual rate of production. 

Russta.—A letter from Pultawn, in the Ukraine, pre- 
sents a deplorable picture of the extremity to which the 
population of that fertile part of Russia is reduced by the 
total failure of the crops. ‘The inhabitants have given 
themselves upto despair, being obliged to feed on roots. 
A great nuinber have perished through exhaustion. Corn, 
which is so scarce, that it may be said there is none at all, 
has risen to an excessive price, it being more than fifteen 
times its ordinary value. Still later advices from St. Pe- 
tersburg, reaching to the 1st of November, show that the 
famine is by no means confined to the province of Ukraine. 
Russia is suffering, at the present moment, to a dreadful 
extent, from the total failure of the harvest in many parts 
of the empire. 
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FRANKLIN SOCIETY. 


The members of the Franklin Society are hereby notified, that a 
meeting for the transaction of business of importance, will be holden at 
the office of 8. Y. AtLee, Esq., on Monday evening next, at 7 o’clock.— 
General attendance is particularly requested. 

By order of the President. T. H. SHREVE, Secretary. 


MECHANICS’ INSTITUTE. 


Dr. Drake will this evening continue the investigation commenced on 
Tuesday evening last, into the phenomena of Shooting Stars, Aurora Bo 
realis, and Meteoric Stones. ‘The public are respectfully invited. 

J. LAUGHLIN, Sec. O. M. I. 


CINCINNATI LYCEUM. 


The exercises in this society have been somewhat interrupted of late, 
by the coldness of the weather and the badness of the walking. They 
will be recommenced on Thursday evening next; and we feel safe in 
assuring the public, from conversations which we have had with the offi. 


cers of the institution, that they will be continued regularly every week 
during the season. 
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NOTICE.—For the purpose of extending the circulation of the Mirror, 
and of establishing it on a permanent basis, we have determined to make 











a more general effort than heretofore, to procure the patronage of the 
Western Community. To effect our purposes, we have given Mr. Hervey 
McCune aninterest in the paper; who will act in the capacity of a Gen- 
eral Agent. Any business transacted by him, relative to the paper, will 
receive our sanction. SHREVE & GALLAGHER, 

Cin. Jan. 18, 1834. 
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MISCELLANY. 








‘WomAN, THE ANGEL or Lirg.’—We extract the fol- 
lowing concluding stanzas from the Carrier’s New Year’s 
Address to the Patrons of the St. Clairsville Gazette. 
Our readers wjll easily distinguish the pen of George W. 
Thompson, Esq.—St. Clairsville (O.) Cabinet. 


When darkness cloth’d this world of ours, 
An unform’d mass it laid ; 
There breath’d no sweets—there bloom'd no flowers — 
No songs in green arcade 
And when that world in beauty shone, 
Man gaz'd in wild despair— 
He wandered thro’ its sweets alone, 
For woman was not there ! 


In Eden's rosy bow'r he slept 
With solitude oppress’d, 

And in his dreams with anguish wept 
For one congenial breast, 

In vision’d slumber, who can tell, 
The lonely grief he felt, 

Or his deep joy when first he woke, 
And Eve beside him knelt? 


And through the devious path of life, 
‘To cheer ita gloomy wild, 

Man by the angel-friend —his wife, 
Will find its ills beguil’d: 

And care, nor sorrow, sin nor shame, 
Will in his pathway tread 

And sacred virtue will embalin 
Their memories when dead. 


Kioquent Extract.—How different is the scene we 
this day behold from that of fifty years ago. ‘The traces 
of havoc have been erased by the hand of time. The far- 
mer’s boy this day sips the wine cup beside the blue 
streams once crimsoned with human gore. Where ban-| 
ners and plumes went down amid the shock of battle, | 
now the golden harvest waves its yellow sheaves. Where | 
rolled the purple wave of blood, is now beheld the gambols 
of childhood, the frolic of youth. The angel of peace 
now hovers over our domestic altars, with outspread wings. 


The hills 


«Which Freedom’s share has ploughed, 
Still nurse arace that have not bowed 
Their knee to aught but God. 


«The laurel wreathes their fathers won, 

Their children wear them still; 

Proud deeds these iron men have done, 

"They fought and won at Bennington, 
And bled at Bunker Hill. 


«By the mounds their ashes made, 





By the altars where they prayed, 
By our own right hand and blade, 
Still we will be free.” 


If the time shall ever come, when this mighty fabric 
shall totter; when the beacon of joy that now rises in a 
pillar of fire, a sign and wonder of the world, shall wax 
dim, the cause will be found in the ignorance of the people. 
If our union is still to continue to cheer the hopes and 
animate the efforts of the oppressed of every nation; if our 
fields are to be untrod by the hirclings of despotism; if 
long days of blessedness are to attend our country in her 
career of glory; if you would have the sun continue to shed 
his unclouded rays upon the face of freemen, then educate 
all the children inthe land. This alone startles the tyrant 
in his dreams of power, and rouses the slumbering ener- 
gies of an oppressed people. It is intelligence that rear- 
ed up the majestic columns of national glory; and this 
alone can prevent them from crumbling to . oe 





LONGEVITY.—ANECDOTES OF THE AGED.—The oldest 
person deceased in the United States, was a negress, 
aged 150), in Pennsylvania. The oldest known on the 
continent wasalso a negress, of ‘Tucuman, 58. America, 
deceased in 1770, at 175. Humboldt mentions a Peruvian 
Indian who died at Lima, while he was there, aged 147, 
after living in marriage 90 years with one woman, who 
attained the age of 147. As old as 130, he is said by the 
authority just: named to have walked pretty regularly 3 
or 4 Jeagues a day. 

The oldest Englishman known was Jenkins, who died 
at 169, in 1670. He was originally a hard working fish- 
erman, and swam in rivers after 100, and threshed grain 
at 130. At the age of 157 he gave testimony in a court of | 
justice of inatters which had occurred 140 years before.| 
“Parre, Who died in 1635, at 152, wasa farmer. He was} 
married at 80, and again at 120; and we find it stated by| 
Worcester. in the Memoirs of the American Academy of 
Arts and Sciences, that he had children by both wives. | 

Perhaps the most remarkable case of sectional longevi-| 
ty in modern times is stated by Lord Bacon, who says| 
| 
| 








that a cengus of the territory between the river Po in Ita- 
ly and thee Appenine mountains, taken in the year °76, 


THE WAY THE PooR Live IN Enotanp.—A young 
weaver of twenty-two marries a servant girl of nineteen. 
Are they provided against the propects of a family--dothey 
economise—toil—retrench! No: they live on Spitalfields, 
and rely upon the charitable institutions. The wife gets 
a ticket for the Royal Maternity Society; she is delivered 
for nothing. She wants baby linen; the Benovolent So- 
ciety supplies her. The child must be vaccinated; he 
goes to the hospital for vaccination. He is eighteen 
months old, ‘he must be got out out of the way;’ he goes 
to the Infant school. From thence he proceeds, being 
‘distressed,’ to the Education Clothing Society and the 
Sunday schools. He remains five years; he is appren- 
ticed gratis to a weaver; he becomes a journeyman. 
The example of his parents is before his eyes; he mar- 
ries a girl of his own age; his child passes the ancestral | 
round of character; his own work becomes precarious—| 
but his father’s family was four years in the same cir-| 
cumstances, and always saved by charity: to charity, | 
then, he again has recourse. Parish gifts of coal—parish | 
gifts of bread—are at his disvosal. Spitalfields associa-| 
tions, benevolent societies, pension societies, soup so- 
cieties—all fostering the comfortable Juxury of living 
gratuitously, he comes at length to the more fixed income 
of parish relief—he begs an extract from the parish re- 
gister, proves his settlement from the charity school in- 
denture of apprenticeship, and quarters his family on the 
parish with an allowance of 5s. per week. In this uni- 
form alteration of voluntary and compulsatory relief, he| 
draws towards the close of his mendicant existence. 
Before leaving the world, he might, perhaps, return 
thanks. He was born for nothing—he was nursed for 
nothing—he has been clothed for nothing—he has been 
put out into the world for nothing—he has had medicine 
and medical assistance for nothing; and he has had his 
children born, nursed, clothed, fed, educated, established, 
and physiced—for nothing! 








There are people in the world who are continually 
speaking of ill-luck.—Every little, mishap is considered 
by them as a special dispensation for their evil. They 
are satisfied with nothing. If, by accident, they do hap- 
pen to meet with a little good luck, it is nothing to what 
would have happened to some favored one. One of these 
discontented beings, was passing through our streets the 
other day. Something glistened on the side walk and he 
stopped to pick it up. It was an old fashioned pistareen. 
‘Dang it,’ he exclaimed in a tone of petulant disappoint- 
ment, ‘if any body else had found it, it would have been 
a quarter dollar.’—New Bedford Gazette. 





Tue nvuncry Aras.—An Arab was once lost in the de- 
sert. lor two days he found nothing to eat, and was 
about to die with hunger. Fortunately he hit upon one of 
the wells which lie in the tracks across the desert; and 
while assuaging his thirst found a little leather bag on the 
sand. ‘God be praised,’ said he, as he litted them up, 
‘these i think must be either dates or nuts; how reviving 
they will be!’ With these sweet anticipations he opened 
and looked into the sack, but exclaimed in a mournful 
tone, ‘Alas! they are nothing but pearls.’ 





Home can never be transferred, never repeated in the ex- 
perience of an individual. The place consecrated by pa- 
ternal love; by the innocence and sports of childhood; by 
the first acquaintance with nature; by linking the heart 
to the visible creation, is the only home.—There is a liv- 
ing and breathing spirit infused into nature; every fami- 
liar object has a history—the trees have tongues, and the 
very air is vocal.—There the vesture of decay doth not 
close in and control the noble functions of the soul. It 
sees, and hears, and enjoys, without the ministry of gross 
material substance.—Hope Leslie. 





Statue or Jerrerson.—We learn from the New York 
Star, that Lieutenant Levy, of the Navy, has presented to 
that city the collossal statue of Jefferson, cast by David, 
the celebrated sculptor at Paris. It is seven feet three or 
four inches in height, of admirable proportions, and a most 
striking resemblance, said by Lafayette to be perfect. 
‘The costume was much as he usually wore, holding a pen 
in his hand, and by his side the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. 





Sourn American Review.—The first number of a Re- 
view is to be published in Philadelphia, on the Ist of next 
month, inthe Spanish language, and from a very respect- 
able source. ‘The principal object to which it will be de-| 
voted, is the introduction of all important information in-| 
to the Southern republics, concerning improvements in the | 
arts and sciences, the state of literature in the United 
States and Kurope, &c. 








More ‘rrer TrRape.’-—One hundred and fifty casks of 





CINCINNATI MIRROR, AND WESTERN GAZETTE OF LITERATURE AND SCIENCE. 


free of duty—lead pays 3 cents per lb. The whole w; 
be seized, confiscated and melted down. What ~ — 
gamation—let’s have no fighting in the crucible.—Srar. 


FemALe Virtve.—To depart in the minutest degree 
from the nicety and strictness of punctilio is as dange. 
rous to national honor as to female virtue.—The woman 
who admits of one familiarity seldom knows where to 
stop, or what to refuse; and when the councils of a greet 
pr give _ in a single instance—when they are once 
inclined to submission, every step accele idj 
of the descent.—Junius. ities aati, 





Cueap Antivote.—There js not a house in the coun- 
try that does not contain a remedy for poison, if instant- 
ly administered. It is nothing more than two tea- 
spoonsfull of made mustard, mixed in warm water. It 
acts as an instantaneous emetic.—Making this simple an- 
tidote known, may be the means of saving many a fellow 
creature from an untimely end. “ 





A calculation, made by a writer in Frazer’s Magazine 
upon the profits of the London gaming houses, puts down 
the sum ata frightfulamount. After estimating the low- 
est rate of profit at the games played, and supposing the 
play to goon at one of these great houses for only five 
months in the year, and only six hours of the twenty four 
he makes the least annual profit $5180,000 per annum or 
£1200 per diem. 


_A most extraordinary freak of nature occurred, says th 
Kingston U. C. Herald, during the late storm ‘on take 
“rie. A channel was made through Long Point, 300 
yards wide, and from 11 to 15 deep. It was in contem- 
plation to cut a canal at this very place, the expenses of 
which were estimated at £512,000. 





Tue Great Pyrami or Ecyrr cost the Jabor of one 
hundred thousand men for twenty years, exclusive of those 
who prepared and collected the materials. The steam 
engines of England, worked by thirty six thousand men, 
would raise the same quantity of materials to the same 
height in 18 hours. 


Looking over some oldish papers, we found a notice of 
a marriage, parties’ names forgotten, ‘after a courtship of 
half an hour.’ If it was customary for a jury of inquest 
to be holden upon couples ‘found married,’ as well as up- 
on bodies ‘found dead,’ their verdict in this case, must of 
necessity have been “Accidental Matrimony.” . 





Way To weaLTH.—“Now Jacob, my son, you are about 
leaving home to go abroad in the wide world, and I wish 
to give you some advice, the fruit of my experience. And, 
first of all, remember that frugality is the only true road 
toindependence.” ‘Qh, but faith, dad,” exclaimed young 
hopeful, “I know better than that—for wnen Jo and I 
went to Independence, we went the turnpike; but I ’spose 
you would go t’other road to save the toll.” 





‘Molly,’ said a lady to her servant, who was not remark- 
able for her quickness of conception or general industry, 
‘I think you will never set the Thames on fire.’ No, ma’am, 
‘I should be very sorry to do ai:ything so wicked.” 





The imprisonment of young Morton in Boston, has 
created quite a controversy between the newspapers of 
Boston; also, at Montreal a little sharp shooting on the 
subject has taken place—one party contending that the 
authorship of such a work as Miserrimus is a more fla- 
= offence than the one for which he stands commit- 
ted. 


Otp Matps.—I consider an unmarried lady declining 
into the vale of years, as one of those charming countries 
bordering on China, that lies waste for want of proper in- 
habitants. We are not toaccuse the country, but some of 
its neighbors, who are insensible of its beauties, though 
at liberty to enter and cultivate the soil_—Goldsmith. 





At a late meeting of the Geographical Society,in Re- 
gent street, the interpid Capt. Ross attended for the pur- 
pose of receiving the royal medal of fifty guineas, which 
had been voted to him for his scientific and geographical 
discoveries in the Arctic regions. The meeting was 
numerously attended. 








THE CINCINNATI MIRROR is published every Saturday morning. 





| The annual subscription-price is Two Doliara and Fifty Cents, payable 
|} at the time of subscribing ; 
| six months thereafter. 


or Three Dollars,epayable any time within 


bronzed statues, arrived at New York froin Liverpool, |; Local Agentsallowed 12 1-2 per cent on collections, anda copy ofthe work 





authenticated the existence at that time, in that region, of | 
124 men over the age of 100, namely—54 of LOU, 57 of, 


faithful likenesses of Bonaparte, Jackson, Wellington, 
Van Buren, Swartwout, Hamilton, Biddle and other dis-| 


110, 2 of 125, 4 of 130, 4 of 135, and 3 of ina t.aguished personages, which turned out, on inspection to| 


Journal, 


be lead, some weighing 5Ulbs. The bronzed figures are || 


| gratis. Asthese terms are liberal, itis expected that all who accept agencies 
| willexert themselves to collect all subscriptionsin their vicinities. 


Discontinuances, where payments are neglected, optional with the publish- 
ers. Letters,(except from Agents) must be post-paid, and addressed te 
SHREVE & GALLAGHER, Publishers, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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